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NOTES. 


er new witness to the influence of the Jews upon 
Roman life is found in the recent discovery of a 
fresco representing the judgment of Solomon, amid 
the ruins of Pompeii. The story of this painting 
_will be one more suggestive testimony which Prof. 
Huidekoper might add to his “ Judaism in Rome.” 


“Lucidity” is the last word of Matthew Arnold. 
This, he says, in a recent address, is the great 
want of the English people. Lucidity is good. 
Some would like to have him elucidate more 
clearly how a rationalist of the rationalists can 
also be something of astickler among the conform- 
ists. How literature and dogma is to be harmon- 
ized with the Athanasian, or even the Nicene, 
creed. 


— oe 


But one white child was withdrawn from the 
public schools of Columbus, Ohio, on the admis- 


————— 


and girls that overflow the National “ Barracks 
School,” at Carlisle, Pa., arerefused admittance into 
the public schools of the town. 


How slowly, and 
yet how surely, are we approaching the time when 
the human brotherhood will be confessed in the 
daily lives of men, and that indispensable element 
of true religion, fellowship, will be more than pul- 
pit rhetoric. 


Mrs. Amelia A. Barr, in The Independent, tells of 
a citizen of Glasgow, who lamented * that the 
young men of to-day were a’ infected wi™the blue 
and yellow calamity o’ The Reviews.” We fear the 
young men of Glasgow are infected with some- 
thing far more harmful than “The Reviews,” which 
contain so much of the better thought and the 
larger intellectual life of England and Scotland, 
judging by the unenviable reputation for inebriety 
and brutality which that otherwise noble city is 
winning for itself. 


It appears from the New York Times that many 
traveling showmen have learned to use the New 
York post-office as a savings bank, by sending post- 
office money orders drawn in favor of themselves 
from the various points along their routes. These 
lay in the New York office until the close of the 
season, when the economic acrobat or bare-back 


wealth. 
have laid in the post-office at one time. 


This 


Government to establish a postal savings bank, 


of no one thing that would so much encourage 


ment of that system of Government savings banks 
which has been so successfully carried out in 
Great Britain. 


The Living Church says: “ One element of the 


was shown to be its distribution of offices and 
responsibilities among the members. There is a 


sion of the colored children; but the Indian boys 


rider presents himself and receives his accumulated 
Upward of $20,000 of orders of this kind “3 


ought to be considered as a touching appeal to the ~ 


against which there can be so little said, and for a 
which there can be so much said. We can think — 


thrift among the struggling classes as the establish- ~ 


~” « 
~ <3 
a 


success of dissent in a certain stratum of society “a 


natural craving for distinction and influence in ~ 


= 
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the management of affairs, and it is a healthy pride 
that should not be discouraged.” It regrets that 
the only position that the Episcopal church has to 
offer a lay worker is the position of a vestryman, 
or that of a Sunday School teacher, and recom- 
mends the magnifying of the office of the lay 
reader into more significance. Our exchange here 
touches a far-reaching principle, and does but 
scant justice to the motives and principles in- 
volved. Not personal ambition so much as the 
' desire for usefulness and the desire to work for 
~ noble things, commands every minister and parish 
to give bountiful rations of hard work to its sol- 
diers. 


< 
—_ 


Professor F. M. Bird, in his notes on “ moesioune 
Hymn Writers,” in The Independent, says 


forth in this country as by the ‘ Hymns of the Spirit,’ and the only Eng- | 
lish works to be mentioned in comparison with it, so far as 1 know, 


If the editor of the same journal took this 
method of studying the present faith and spirit of 
the successors and co-workers of the compilers of 
“The Hymns of the Spirit,” he would perhaps 
hesitate before characterizing them as “ the relig- 
ion of dirt and death.” Would you fairly estimate 
the religious life of any man or set of men, never 


the prayers they breathe and the work they do. 
Religion is more than a conclusion, be it ever so 
noble. It is always a movement of the spirit, be 


not where are you, but whither are you going? 


To “ board around” is as dangerous to the spirit- 
ual digestion as it is to the physical. Going to 
church “ most anywhere,” as convenience or fancy 


» produces a large number of moral and religious 
' dyspeptics in our time. Goingto church must be 
_ a serious, deliberate and systematic habit of the 
» soul, if one is to realize the larger good therefrom. 
~ Such a habit cannot be formed unless the church 
> be selected according to the calm decisions of con- 
- science and reason, rather than the feverish claims 
' of social attractions or pulpit brilliancy. A church 
_ thus selected will be abandoned from reasons 
_ equally imperative. We commend to. the alto- 
» gether too large class of dainty church-tasters and 
: meenurch-sippers j in this country the following from 


g _ the Scotch letter in The Independent, referred to in 
a preceeding note : 


| fluence u 
supposed to\b 


are W. J. Fox’s ‘Hymns and Anthemé,’ 1840 1841, enlarged by M. D. | 
Conwey, 1873, and Martineau’s ‘Hymns of Praise and Prayer,’ 1874.” | that are still in vogue. 


mind the dogmas they may assert or may deny; | 
study rather the hymns they sing and listen to 


dictates,is a habit, or rather the want of habit, that | 


‘‘Scotsmen do not run about after popular preachers. ‘ Burning 
incense on strange altars’ is not one of their Sabbath sins. They se. 
lect their minister, as soon as they come to years of discretion, with 
as much deliberation as they select their wives, and, having made 
their choice, are as faithful in one case as the other. They grow old 
with him, and his very infirmities are dear to them,” 


—— | 


Science is suspected of having a solemnizing in- 
its devotees, and scientific men are 
a sober set. If this be true, it is 
not yet fully hUmanized ; for man is emphatically, 
and probably exclusively, the laughing animal. 
The following scientific (!) rendering of “ Twinkle, 
Twinkle, Little Star,’ was perpetrated, according 
to The Independent, by one of the learned ones at 
the recent meeting of the British Association, We 
print it, not only as a hint of the essential humain- 
‘ity of the scientific man, but also as a slight indi- 


“ Cultivated religious radicalism has never been so niusnitetie set | cation that the man of science is still somewhat 


under the influence of the preacher. The general 
style of the poem mildly suggests some sermons 


Scintillate, scintillate, globule vivific ; 

Fain would I fathom thy nature specific. 

Loftly poised in ether capacious, 

Strongly resembling a gem cafbonaceous. 

When torrid Phcebus refuses his presence, 

And ceases to lamp us with fierce incandescence, 
Then you illumine the regions supernal, 
Scintillate, scintillate, semper nocturnal. 


Then the victim of hospiceless peregrination 
Gratefully hails your minute corruscation ; 

He could nut determine his journey’s direction, 
But for your bright scintillating protection. 


ee 


At a semi-centennial of the New York Method- 
ist conference, one brother told of his first circuit 


it ever sohumble. Not the place, but the attitude; | of fifty years ago, consisting of a ride of three 


hundred and sixty-five miles, for which he re- 
ceived $60; $4 being cash. It is a pity that this 


item should go the rounds of the papers simply as 
a curious hint of pioneer days. Methodism may 
not need such riders now-a-days nor exact such 
sacrifices at the hands of its leaders, for which let 
Methodists be thankful. But the latest word in 
religion, the largest spirituality, and the unac- 
cepted truth that is most intimately related with 
the growth of thought and morals, does need just 
such denials; and there is little to be hoped for in 
the future of any new cause that cannot inspire 
such consecration and justify such self-abnegation 
as this. Oh, how precious, quickening and help- 
ful is the old-new gospel of freedom, fellowship 
and character in religion! Oh, how cold; exact- 
ing and cautious are so many of its advocates! 
This age, so over-full of physical luxuries, of ex- 
ternal comforts, strikes a blight over the prophetic 
instincts of the soul as it emphasizes so strongly the 
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question “Will it pay ?” The voice of the Lord comes 
to the modern preacher as to the ancient prophet, 
saying, “ Comfort ye, comfort ye my people ; speak 


its great mission fields. To all of this we can — 
heartily assent. But a truly National body = 
must be inclusive in something more than its ~ 


comforting words to Jerusalem.” To which the 
modern preacher responds, “ Yea, Lord, I will; but 
first, what about my salary ?” 


charities. Not simply the dollars it gives, but — 
the ideas, the fellowship, the voices and votes it © 
claims to represent must be representative. When — 
West and South, East and North, Young and ~ 
Old, Radical and Conservative, Channing and | 
Parker, W. C. Gannett and Dr. Morrison are ~ 
greeted with equal cordiality, their voices solicited | 
upon its platforms, and votes alike solicited in its 
councils, then the organization will be truly Na- ~ 
tional. In this direction do we see a decided ~ 
“ We do stand for absolute righteousness, as it is distinguished from growth on the P art of the National Conference, and = 


theological or (shall I say?) imputed righteousness. We allow no | O0 the part of the American Unitarian Associa- 7 


map 8 with ~~ mg coed fot and no substitute forit. This may tion, that aspires to be the executive arm of this a 
one reason why we stand square. : . 2 
snd ford | Conference. The widening of the gates by the, 3 
And Tturther: ‘ : ; - r- 
adoption of the tenth article to the Constitution, )¥ 

‘*We shall live as long as there is any good reason for living, work | , a4 bh] nch worthy teil 3 
while we have work to do, make what headway we can, found new | at Haraloga, SO as WO enadie & y Drethre 4 
schools and build new churches, and man them the best we know,/as F. L. Hosmer and W. H. Spencer to feel at 


all oman made, ake no more ook ingrotning that 47 #OTER, home at its meetings, so that Samuel Longfellow, 
bering a word my friend may have forgotten: ‘Thou holdest not the} W. J. Potter, Gannett and Clifford may, We.” 
a hope, feel free to come to its next meeting, is ~ 
' . a most significant move towards a really Na- 

excerpts, the editor claims Channing to be ortho- tional Unitarian organization. If theré yet re | 
dox in the view of Unitarians of to-day, and seems | main stumbling blocks and theological bars /to = 
troubled to think that Robert Collyer should have} tpe entrance of the conscientious Uni 
grown any in thought, feeling and breadth of syM- | last named, then there will be a need of, ‘and — 
pathy during the last fifteen years. To our mind,}, eal] for, more constitutional amendments in | 
this frank protest of The Independent is wholesome.| 1884 Meanwhile we will rejoice in the larger © 
[t seems like a lapse into intellectual clearness,—| and broader life that existing organizations are ™ 
might we not almost say, into theological integrity ? | enjoying, trusting that our word and work will” 
It enables the readers to know, for the time being, | po worthy the larger faith and sweeter fellow- 
where the theological sympathies of this able | ship that, to our mind, the tenth article in-” 
journal lie. Liberality and religious progress can-| gieates. We will anxiously wait to see whether — 
not permanently be served by a breadth of heart) the officers of the American Unitarian Associa- © 
unaccompanied by clear thinking. tion, who have from year to year undertaken o- 
compile the annual statistics of Unitarianism i 1 
its Year Book, will recognize this enlarged circle ™ 
by the admission of the names of those who have ~ 
heretofore been excluded from the floor of 
National Conference by its theological limi 
tions, but who are now assured a cordial - 
come by virtue of the full sympathy that they. 
have with the general work and aims of the” 
Unitarian movement. 


ee 


The Independent seems to be more troubled about 
the Unitarians, and the absence of religion among 
them, since the Saratoga Conference, than is its | 
usual mood. Robert Collyer, in a reply to the 
editorial sneer of this paper concerning the Unita- 
rian, leaven, says: 


*, 


In reply to the article from which we make these 


At the September meeting of the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association, out of $5,100 
voted, $4,500 were given to the Western States. The 
entire vote was as follows: Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
$1,800; Lowa City, Iowa, $1,200; Washington Ter- 
ritory, $400; Dakota, $800; Nebraska, $300; to the 
Committee on Publications, $20; to Louisiana, 
$900; and to the New England States, $80. A 
valued correspondent urges that this broad sweep 
of its charities ought to establish the national 
character of this body, and also claims that the 
fact that most of its officers are local, and that its : 
headquarters are at the extreme east, is to its ad-| ists, on the question of “Why has Universalis 1 
vantage, as it is thereby enabled to judge impar-|made such limited progress in the way of sate. 
tially of the relative needs of the South and West, | ering numbers into its fold?” To this question | e 
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The Star and Covenant publishes in full an elab-” 
orate paper by Rev. W. 8. Crow, of this city, deliv=, 
ered before the Lllinois Convention of Universal 
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- makes the following answers: 1. The absence ih 
» the philosophy of Universalism of that which 
% appeals to the servile and selfish element in man. 
- Universalism does not intimidate, threaten or 
frighten people into its fold. 2. Its aim has been 
general rather than specific. It has worked for 
character rather than church-membership. 3. Its 
origin, starting as it did, as an intellectual protest, 
it has been wanting in that emotional power nec- 
essary to realize outward results. 4. A want of 
organization. The essayist broadly states that 
“organized error will beat unorganized truth every 
time.” We cannot agree with Bro. Crow, that 


_ “the world isin serious danger of liberalizing too 
fast;” for the dangers 


alism of the hearts and thoughts of men. 
the absence of thought that makes a “rout” or 
“produces a panic.” But we fully agree with him 
in his thought of work and need of action. “Our 
work, if I understand the needs, is to organize, to 
‘make churches, to build schools, to multiply our 
ministry in pase eee and effectiveness, to carry 
our glorious faith to the multitudes who are losing 
faith all for want of it, to mass and drill our forces | — 
and march boldly forward in all the reforms and 
> philanthropies of the day. We cannot rest on our 
father’s laurels. Universalism has not completed 
its task. The territory is conquered, it is now to 
be cultivated. The work remaining for us to do 
may be less brilliant, but it is not less difficult : 
and manhood and w isdom and power and prayer 
are not the less requisite.” 
This diagnosis and prescription is largely appli- 
. cable to the Unitarian wing of the Liberal move- 
’ “ment. We are inclined to add one more count in 
the diagnosis of each, namely, a timidity that 
» has prevented them rom following out to their 
_ legitimate conclusion and ultimate basis the pre- 
“Mises which they themselves have labored to 
establish. They have been afraid to follow their 
“own banner into the broad light of rationalism 
and natural religion. Having adopted the meth- 
' ods of reason, and declared the divine immanence 
in the laws and methods of nature, they still cling 
+ to the skirts of a supernatural revelation, and a 
"miraculous savior for which they have no need. 
‘This attempt to cast anchor in mid-stream has, 
“as might have been expected, resulted in dangers, 
“annoyances, disappointments and comparative 
f ilure. 
_ This additional count suggests ssnthiae remedy, 
namely, a bold push forward, not simply in the 


It is 
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he anticipates can be | 
averted only by a thorough, rational, radical liber-| 


direction of organization, but in the direction 
of thought and investigation. When the Univer- 
salist is bold to deny the doctrine of eternal tor- 
ments, even though his much explained proof: 
texts should fail him and his oft lexiconed “ Ghe- 
hena and Jonios” should prove to the contrary ; 
when he affirms his faith in the ultimate-happi- 
ness of every soul, because the universe is “ put 
together on ethical principles,” and the laws 
of matter as well as the laws of mind spurn an 
injustice, we anticipate a large accession to their 
ranks. And when the Unitarian sees with vivid 
clearness the divine eVer immanent in the forces of 
matter and the realities of mind, and finds in 
these the manifestations of the living God; when he 
trusts the great ethical and character-building 
forces as the all-sufficient foundation for the high 
temple of religion and the sacred altars of devo- 
tion; when conduct and not creed will indeed be 
his test of fellowship,—he will find himself in the 
future, as in the past, the looked for prophet in 
the newer faith, the welcome apostle of the higher 
life, the seer and the child of God for whom the 
generations ever wait. 
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‘Gonletbniled Mrticles. 


OUR SINGER AND POET-SEER, 


F.M. C, 
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Ere they saw each setting sun, 
Some kind word, some work was done; 
Ere stars shown out, their faith was up 
Aglow with hope and aim: 
Living by faith and act and thougbt, 
Guided by gleams of higher light, 
They gained the heights of fame. 


In name and honor blest— 
’Twas near the break of spring-time warm, 
When nature buds anew, 
Weary of life, its calm, its storm, 
They quietly withdrew 
From care, to wait his coming, ere long, 
The Messenger of Rest. 


Low life’s flickering taper burned: 

“ Night came, and nature had them not.” 
To Him who gave their souls returned. 

“House and tenant go to ground ; 

Lost in God, in Godhead found.” 
“Unseen before, we may discern 

A path to higher destinies.” 


Silent singer, sage and seer! 
Ripe and fragrant, full their days, 
Fruitage of truth—Facing the wrong 
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They voiced their sense of right, of duty, 
In plainest, truest phrase. 
Bards of nature, Heaven-gifted ! 
So pure in heart, so chaste in song, 
They lived their works of beauty 
As they sung in every line. 


Unstrung the Lyre—ended their songs rates. Thou shalt not kill or steal: Honor thy | 
Below—ever renewed above, ‘father and thy mother: Thou shalt not bear false = 
‘witness: Moses. a 


Echoed in hearts of love and trust: | 
Spirits unseen: they still remain— | 
Sacred in memory’s shrine. 


ELLA A. GILES. 


I have learned to love joy, not for joy’s sake alone, 

But because of the sorrows its contrasts have shown. 

Wherever the sunlight falls brightest, the shade 

Slants longest and farthest. O I am afraid 

To love joy for joy’s sake! and I only will ask 

In its rapture and radiance and glory to bask 

Until my soul glows with such warm sympathy 

That all who are joyless may joy find in me. 
Madison, Wis. 


THE SACRED SEVEN. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY. 


J. VILA BLAKE. 


The following is the closing lesson of an extended course on the 
great religions, in the Quincy Sunday School. 


Zoroaster—date not certainly known, but at least 
as early as 1000 B. C. Moses, the Exod. about 
1320 B. C. Confucius, born about 550 B. C. Buddha, 
lived about 550 or 450 B.C. Socrates, born 469 B. C. | 
Jesus, born probably three or four years before our 
era, that is, before the year usually called the year 
of his birth. Mahomet, born 571 A. D. 

These are the seven great teachers of Religion, 
great both in themselves and in the effect produced 
by them on the world. 

Watchfulness and self-ecamination. Give me, O 
God, these two desires, to see, and to question my- 
self: Zoroaster. Whatever we are doing, we are 
idle if we can do anything better: Socrates. Be 
on and strive to excel in patience: Mahomet. 

Vatch and pray, Mc. 14, 388: Jesus. The sins of 
others are easily seen ; but if a man look for these 
and find fault, his own weaknesses will grow: 
Buddha. Only he who has perfect sincerity can 
transform and inspire others: If a man cannot 
improve himself, how can he improve others: 
_ Righteousness. Adore God by means of sincere 
actions: Zoroaster. The laws of conduct are im- 
mutable; if they could change, they would not be 
laws for us: Confucius. Blessed are the pure in 


them, Mt. 7,16: Jesus. Itis notrighteousness to ~ 
turn the face eastward or westward in prayer, but 7 
to do well, show mercy, and be steadfast in time 
of trouble: Mahomet. 
'gards not what seems best, but only what is pleas- 7 
urable, differ from the most senseless cattle: Soc ~ 


‘most like God: 
given to be seen of men: 
the poor in spirit and the meek: 


heart, Mt. 5, 8: 


By their fruits ye shall know 


How will any one who re- | 


To want little is to be ~ 
God loves not charity 
Mahomet. Blessed are | 
Mt. 5, 3-0: G. 

Ps. 37,11: Jesus. He who requires much from | 
himself and little from others, will save himself 4 
from anger: Confucius. "y 
Mercy, Charity, Good for Evil. 
by love, evil by good: Buddha. Let us be such | 
as help the life of the future: Zoroaster. Make 
happy those that are near, and those that are far 4 
will come: Confucius. Blessed are the peacema- ~ 
kers, etc. Mt. 5,9, 43-48. Le. 17, 3-4, and Mt. 
18, 21-22. Jh.8, 1-11: Jesus. God loveth not | 
the speaking ill of any one in public: Mahomet. © 
No one is angry with a deformed body; be not an- = 
gry with an ill mind: Socrates. = 
Worship and Religion. No evil can happen toa | 
good man, now or after death: Socrates. God is ~ 
the first and the last, the manifest and the hidden: — 
Mahomet. God’s fatherhood, Mt. 7, 9-11: The @ 
Sparrows, Mt. 10, 29-31: In Spirit and in Truth, = 
Jh. 4, 23-24: Jesus. God is the reality of the 
good mind, the good deed, the good word: -Zore- = 
aster. Thou shalt make no images of God: Thou = 
shalt not take his name in vain: Moses. 
Reward and Retribution. Our sin will come back ~ 
upon us like fine dust thrown against the wind: | 
Buddha. The house on the rock, ete. Mt. 7, 24— = 
27: Every idle word, Mt. 12, 36: Jesus. 2 
Purpose of Life, Fidelity. I was born to bear wit-~ 
ness to the truth, Jh. 18,37: Jesus. A life of one “% 
day, seeing the highest law, is better than a hun- | 
dred years, not seeing the highest law: Buddha, ~ 
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Simplicity and Humility. 
Socrates. 
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Overcome anger © 
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FROTHINGHAM’S LIFE OF RIPLEY. 


CELIA P. WOOLLEY. % 

It was very fitting that the choice of the biogra= | 
pher of George Ripley, in the series of “ American 
Men of Letters,” should fall upon Mr. Frothing= ~ 
ham, the historian of New England transcenden- 
talism. His pen could have essayed no more con=_~ 
genial task, which is executed with the same fidel- %% 
ity and sympathetic appreciation of his subject, ~ 
and in the same spirit of broad philosophic criti: ~ 
cism which marked the pages of the “ History of = 
Transcendentalism.” Readers of the last-men- ~ 
tioned work will recall the slight tone of melan- ~ 
choly, of hope cast down for failure of her too- 
glorious promises, which runs throughout the™ 
book, and closes with a gentle murmur of reproach ~ 
against the new epoch of thought, with its scien=— 
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tific spirit, its tendency to analyze, dissect, explain | ment of Brook Farm? Mr. Frothingham explains 
and explain away the roseate hopes and ideas of| the failure of this experiment from the standpoint 
the school to which it has saceueled. of the new philosophy, which teaches that “ hu- 
Mr. Frothingham’s position in the world of|man progress is gradual, by slow stages, evil by 
thought is unique, and not unlike that which Rip-| degrees yielding to good, the spiritual succeeding 
ley himself held in respect to his own time. In/|the natural by almost imperceptible processes of 
both we see the man of stirring thought and action | amelioration, so that all attempts miscarry which 
transformed into the man of letters; and whether/ aim at results but disregard the steps by which 
such transformation be attended with greater loss | results are reached.” 
than gain is a question which is likely to be de-| But Mr. Ripley missed the consolation derived 
_ cided according to the personal taste and disposi-| from such teachings as these. Though in a cer- 
_ tion of the one presuming to judge. A writerlike|tain sense he outgrew his early philosophical 

' Charles Dudley Warner, for example, pronounces | creed, and was never its narrow adherent, yet he 
- very naturally in favor of what he calls “the lite-| never entirely abandoned it. To the last those as- 
" “rary view” of life as being larger, calmer, unob-|surances of faith respecting the nature and destiny 
» cured by passion or partisan prejudice, in whose} of the soul which are transcendental in their ori- 

clear atmosphere and equable temperature the dis- | gin, satisfied him better than the more rigid in- 

interested spectator may perceive all things in| ductions of the evolution philosophy. He was, 
. their true relations. This virtue of intellectual | however, a sympathetic observer of the new tide 
calm is one whose need is often felt in this busy | of thought. Tyndall sends him a word of friendly 
age, with its importunate demands for the sum-| greeting, and praises the critic who writes “ with 
mary settlement of all sorts of questions. That| the grasp of a philosopher and the good taste of 
there is a larger view of life than that supplied in| the gentleman.” To Spencer he applies the term 
the inductions of even the most catholic-minded |“ dynamist,” evidently in explanation rather than 
reformer or specialist is a truth potent to every | condemnation of a system which he conceived to 
thoughtful mind, though it may be fairly doubted | consist only o vad generalizations respecting 
whether the term “literary” is sufficiently com-| the methods of life and growth, and not to include 
prehensive to cover all its scope or indicate its en-| any account of man’s ultimate source of knowl- 
tire meaning. But this larger view is still critical,| edge and the primal facts of his being,—an over- 
though not in that narrow literal sense in which) sight which, if a man like Ripley could be guilty 
the mere dogmatist and agitator denounces the ex- | of, should be charitably pardoned in lesser minds 
isting state of things ; but in that more comprehen- | than his. 
Sive sense in which things, the thoughts, systems,| The story of Mr. Ripley’s more intimate private 
hopes and projects of men, are estimated according | life is told with rare good taste and tenderness, 
to their large historical values. It was that spirit | while the account given of his labors on the Amer- 
of intelligent, fair-minded criticism, unbiased by | ican Cyclopedia show him to have been the most 
the slightest tinge of personal or sectarian preju- indefatigable of workers. The mental poise of the 
dice, aided in all its judgments by the broadest |man,served him in all ways in the trying affairs 
culture and the love of truth, which George Rip-| of practical life, as in the judgments he was con- 
~ ley impersonated. It was Mr. Ripley’s privilege,— | stantly forming upon the men and opinions of the 
* a privilege attended at first with meager encour-|day. Nerves, temper and prejudices seemed alike 
: a and many personal privations,—to lay | under the control of an enlightened will and a 
» the foundations of the art of literary criticism in| charitable heart. In many respects Mr. Frothing- 
' this country, whose honors he lived to reap in such | ham’s “ Ripley” is the masterpiece of the series to 
- bountiful measure. The “father of literary criti-| which it belongs,—a book to be read with increas- 
ism in the American press” was a title justly | ing interest, and finished with regret. 

earned and proudly though modestly worn. 
Beene carly associations which cluster about Mr.)noq wr NEED ANOTHER THEOLOGICAL 

Ripley’s name, those chief in the popular remem- SCHOOL ? 

brance, are connected with that romantic episode = 

in his life covered by the Brook Farm enterprise, 

of which he was the founder. Regret for the 

broken promise of his younger days still outweighs | {Mr.Mann discussed the Wade Theological School in a discourse de- 


| 


* admiration for his later achievements as critic and | !vered #0 his society, at Rochester, N, Y., upon the Saratoga Confer- 


writer, and with some reason, since these later | °"°® At@™ Siving the history of the proposition thus faz, he con- 
> | N ae 


a : : sidered the question whether the needs justified such an expendi- 
_ achievements were, by the necessity of the case, of | ture. ‘This discussion we consider so pertinent and withal so full of 


a | fragmentary and perishable order, such as the } that suggestiveness that is born out of insight into the changing pha- 
' contributions to our daily press must always be, | ses of thought and feeling, that we are glad to present it to our 
> no matter what degree of learning and talent has | *°#¢e"-—l#? J | 
_ been consumed in their production. And what| It may occur to some, What can be the need of 
_ success, as men count success in measure of money | another theological school, when all the young per- 
' or fame, could compensate for the non-fulfillment | sons we ever have preparing for the ministry could 
_ of so glorious a prophecy of human happiness and | easily be educated in either one of the schools we 
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_ attainment as was contained «in the daring experi-| already have?—nay, when the call for ministers 


sake 
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is hardly sufficient to take up the supply already 
furnished? ‘To this there are two answers: First, 
the Wade school is not designed exclusively to 
educate ministers, but to educate anybody who 
will come to it, in theological studies. There are 


people, thank God! in these days of secular edu- 


cation who think their schooling not altogether 
complete unless they give some attention to the 
highest questions of all—unless they find out what 
is to be known about the church, about the origin 
and significance of sacred rites, the formulation of 
ethics, the writing of scriptures, and the deep mys- 
teries with which every youth is confronted of God 
and of human destiny. There are questions that 
yress upon every earnest soul, occupying many a 
ie walk and many a sleepless hour, which are 
outside of the college course and not embraced in 
the curriculum of any young ladies’ school. If 
one wants to study these matters he must go toa 
divinity school. But all existing schools of this 
kind are understood to be preparatory to the min- 
istry. Besides, the best of them are closed to wo- 
men, who are quite as apt as men to be seeking for 
some light on the great problems. Where one is 
assisted from the endowment in the pursuit of his 


studies, he is required to give. his pledge that he | 


will devote himself to the work of the ministry. 
jut why should there not be schools where people 
can learn theology whether they propose to preach 
or not? Law and medicine are thus open, and 
theology is much more a popular science than these. 
In our day there is a general disposition to inquire 
into the foundation principles of religious belief 
and life. In many a busy secular calling there are 
men who can instruct their minister in his own 
profession. Some of the most useful and thorough- 
going religious books of our time are the work of 
laymen and women. 
world to-day is scarcely less famed as a theologian 
than as a statesman. 
Juventus Mundi, The Vatican Decrees, are quite 
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Mr. Wade stipulates that his school shall be for 


only the hoax or the humbug can be counted on 
asa taking thing. One vender of a patent medi- 
The foremost man in the’ 


His books on the Church, 


as great in their way as his present administration 


of the government of England. It is especially to 


be said in our churches that every one ought to be | 


something of a theologian, for where the church 
has no fixed creed it is altogether important that 
the individual knows what he believes. 
fess to encourage inquiry; it is our duty therefore 
to provide the means by which inquiries can be 
prosecuted. We ought to have the best Sunday 


Schools in the land. And the ideal Sunday School | 
isnothing less than a juvenile theological school, | 
& divinity kindergarten; and there would be about. 


as much sense in restricting the privileges of the 
Sunday school to those who are to be preachers, 
as there is in having theological schools solely for 
the education of ministers. That absurd restric- 
tion is a relic of times when theology was thought 
too sacred for the people at large to handle, or per- 
haps of the days when the augurs, in conducting 
their secret rites, could not ve each other in the 
face without laughing, and when, therefore, there 
were very good reasons why those who paid the 


expenses should not be permitted to look inside. | pyramids of Egypt will go to ¢ 


We pro-| 
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all who come to inquire; and to indicate its atti- 
tude toward unsolved questions, he pithily says 
that he shall insist only that it be kept open at the 
top. lam of opinion that in such a school there 
will be no lack of students. When it is under- 
stood that in this school knowledge is sought for 
its own sake, and to answer demands that are 
pressing upon earnest minds everywhere; that itis ~ 
not exclusively or mainly a —- school for ~~ 
ministers, there will be students. I think it may 
fairly be hoped that the generous founder, whose 
locks are already silvered, may live to see it a 
popular institution. 

Another ground remains on which to justify the 
wisdom of this movement. It is no secret that the 
Liberal churches in this country are not keeping 
pace with the growth of population, or even with — 
the progress of the other sects. Liberalism seems 
to be in the air, but for some reason it does not 
drive the currents of life into our ranks. While 
the world is growing freer, the free church is grow- 
ing relatively weaker. For purely preaching pur- 
poses Orthodoxy and Liberalism have been tested 
and Orthodoxy has come out ahead. Its doctrines 
are quite absurd, as we can easily show; it is full 
of superstition, and at least half full of nonsense; 
at the same time it has a sort of dramatic interest 
and draws the crowd. If the competition is to be 
left to the pulpit alone, we shall continue to see, — 
and our children after us will see, orthodox church-~ | 
es multiplying a hundred fold faster than ours. 
For popular statement we have not, as they have, 
a moving faith. The truth, in religion as elsewhere, 
is, to the mind not intent on its pursuit, tame; 


cine will have more patronage than all the educa- 
ted legitimate practitioners of the city. Many can 
remember how everybody read the “‘moon-hoax,” ~ 
and for the most. part believed it, too, with its ac- | 
count of Herschel’s new telescope, twenty-four feet — 
in diameter, and a description of the various kinds ~ 
of life it revealed on the moon. At the same time ~ 
it is well known to all observers that the actual | 
view which the telescope gives of the heaventia 
bodies is of very little interest to people in general. ~ 
So the great majority of people, while constrained | 
perhaps to admit its truth, will say of our liberal - 
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preaching that “it does not carry them away.” ~ 
They want something more intoxicating. 2 
Our policy, therefore, is to reinforce the preacher ~ 
with the teacher. Our movement is primarily an = 
intellectual one, and requires an intellectual sup- > 
port. While we have no priesthood, our theory ~ 
requires that in the determination of his faith, in ~ 
equipment to face the problems of life, in knowl =~ 
edge of God and of the soul, every one of us shall ~ 
be a priest. And for this there must be an exten= ~ 
sion of that culture which has been reserved for ~ 
ministers to a wider circle. If we wait for com- ~ 
munities to “call” our preachers, and educate men ~ 


in theology only as fast as they are called for, the © 
ust before our ideas 
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are carried around the world. The popular school 
of theology, “open atthe top,” must come to give 
the needed impetus, to stimulate and popularize 
that inquiring spirit, that habit of seeking and 
loving the simple truth, so essential to the preva- 
lence of the Unitarian faith. Practically every 
graduate of such a school will be a propagator of 
rational religion, whether he enter the pulpit or 
‘not. And the value in our church of men and 
women thoroughly informed on all great topics of 
religious thought, versed in religious history, phi- 
losophy and criticism, can hardly be over-estima- 
ted. All this is occasionally acquired without the 
school, and in most of ourchurches there is some 
one able to appear in the pulpit with an original 
sermon, as did Mr. Lamb, the other Sunday, in Troy. 
Such helpers we know how to appreciate, and the 
effect of a popular Divinity school would be to 
multiply these helpers. We might then have Sun- 
day Schools of some use and worthy to be called 
schools, for there would be at hand furnished, com- | 
petent teachers. Every such person sitting in the 
congregation doubles the value of the minister’s 
sermon, keeps him from falling into lifeless hum- 
drum, gives him a consciousness that some in- 
spired and inspiring word is demanded of him. 
Such hearers always keep the highest tides of 
thought from overflowing and going to waste. 
Suppose that in the very beginnings of Christian- 
ity Jesus had instructed only so many apostles and 
preachers as there were churches ready or likely 
to be ready to settle them as pastors, would he 
ever have sent out the seventy, or even twelve? 
He made no account of the demand of his time 
for ministers, but educated as many as he could, 
and trusted them to find some way of communi- 
cating his thought. It was a new phase of reli- 
ion, and its original impulse lay in teaching. Its 
ounder was called a Master. So ours is a faith 
new to the multitude in this age. The secret of its 
ropagation is in teaching rather than in preach- 
ing. And the number of those to be taught must 


not be limited to the number of vacant pulpits. 
Rather let the prophets be multiplied, as some- 
how the word of the Lord will get spoken. 
Churches enough will rise, if all up and down the 
land we scatter men and women who have drawn 
deep from the sources of knowledge, who have 
nurtured the love of truth and faced the grave 
uestiqns that are pressing upon the thoughtful in 
ese days. Wecan afford to commit our cause 
to the result of unbiased study. By such a trial 
the truth or the untruth of our doctrines will ap- 
pear, and it is in accordance with our principles 
to pay just as cheerfully for one result as the other. 
ether our theology go up or down, what we 
want is the truth. 
_ These reasons, in my judgment, sufficiently meet 
the objection which the casual observer is apt to 
make to the founding of another theological school 
' while the schools we have are not overcrowded. 
- $Specious and ayers indeed is the objection, 
~ and in view of it we the more wonder at the 


and so clearly perceived in such a scheme the 
means of getting the liberal church of America on 
a career of progress that he is ready to give $400, 
QOO to inaugurate the plan. 

I have limited myself to these practical topics. 
The conference had other aims, and was rich in 
thought as well as plans of work. In numbers it 
was considered the largest we have ever had. 
though this judgment may have been somewhat 
influenced by the weather, which was so extremely 
bad that the delegates could not take their wonted 
excursions to the lakes and mountains. At all 
events, the interest of former meetings was more 
than kept up, and a more satisfying and _ inspirit- 
ing occasion it would be hard to imagine and 
harder yet to arrange. Let us hope that from it 
will come great blessing to our church and our 
country. 
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THE FUTURE OF RELIGION. 


REV. J. C. LEARNED. 


Delivered at the National Conference, Saratoga, Sept. 21, 1882. 


The midnight of the dark ages had scarcely 
struck, when the unrest of sensitive souls betok- 
ened the approach of the coming day. At the 
close of the eleventh century all Europe, roused 
from sleep as by a trumpet call, stood upon its 
feet. A few solitary preachers here and there, 
filled with indignation and fired with enthusiasm, 
had summoned men to new standards of life. 
Luxury and ease were given up, wealth was sacri- 
ficed, homes were left. “The country of the Chris- 
tian is the world,” said Pope Urban II. To the 
attentive reader, that strange pilgrimage of na- 
tions, told in the story of the Crusades, is vastly 
more than a march to Jerusalem or hope to wash 
away sins in the waters of the Jordan. What was 
that medieval pentecost which ravished men with 
the passion of self-sacrifice, that coupled earthly 
self-denial with priceless gain? It was but the 
lesson ever and anon repeated to human experi- 
ence. The morning light of a new day was break- 
ing upon the world. A divine morality was at 
work, withstanding and subduing a vigorous bar- 
barism ; there was a new outlook, a nobler ideal. 
A higher culture was “advancing on chaos and 
the dark.” 

I am asked to speak of the future of religion. 
But what is religion? Is it something that comes 
and goes, that may change or pass away? On the 
contrary, in its essence it is as unchangeable as 
gravity. What it was in the past, that it is now, 
and will ever be. It is that which emancipates 
the individual. It is that which cements society. 
It is that which frees men for action. It is that 
which binds men to duty. “The religion behind 


prophetic insight of the man who saw through it, 


all religions” is the soul’s protest against isolation 
or limit. It is a sense of fellow-feeling with all 
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creatures. And the future of religion ? 
that foretold by prophets, sung by psalmists, and 
lived by saints, even before Bibles were,—the 
cnowledige of God, good will to man, peace on 
earth, the triumph of faith and love, of righteous- 
ness and truth. 

The question which seems to press upon us, 
however, is, What organized form shall religion 
take? For it is plain now that we stand face to 
face with another epoch in the history of religion. 
Like a tree in autumn, the Church is losing its foli- 
age, once so living and green. What is left rustles 
with the dry sound of death, as the pitiless winds 
sweep through the branches. Do not doubt we 
shall be taxed yet to the full exercise of all our 
patience. We must be ready to see our dearest 
doctrines sacrificed or overruled, forms and cus- 
toms very sacred greatly modified or dropped into 
disuse. By as much as thought spreads faster 
now, will the new generation find lese to keep and 
honor in our methods than we found in the teach- 
ings of our ancestors. 

‘And yet religion will not be without its assem- 
blies and worship, its prayer and sacraments. 
What the Church of the Future will be we can 
only discern in broadest outline. No council can 
create the ultimate order of worship or decree the 
decisive theory of faith. The spiritual facts are 
never all in; the sentiments shift their balance 
from age to age; language fluctuates in meaning, ‘ 
and all symbols degenerate and die. 

But some things are becoming clear 
be called an “edict of preteens: Sera has gone 
forth. We have been separated by distinctions 
and by names. Now the craving for wholeness 
and unity prevails. The part finds no excuse for 
being, unless it can show its vital relation to the 
whole. And the “ wall of partition,” 

falling down, marks the new era. 


[t will be. 


What may 


ing in the schools that brought them forth. 
‘eligion is erecting its altars, not to commem- 
orate the supernatural, but the natural, as the 
greater and ever-present divine manifestation; not 
the exc eptional authority or experience or history 


of one man or one nation, but that which is in-| 


woven with the destiny of all. 
As there are some beliefs that never wane, as 
there are some sentiments.that are inextinguishable 


in the breast, so there are some facts and seasons | 


in life involving these, that call for the full expres- 
sion of our religious faith, and authorize such cus- 
tom and symbol as shall fitly show forth our holi- 
est purpose or unfaltering trust. 


interests culminate, are worthy to be honore 


religion. 
foundin 
nently t 


event of death,.the farewell which we gave to a 


transition from childhood to youth, the beginning 


justify its methods so fully as by the emphasis it 


has been often enough upon the lip; 


from the god of rhetoric,” 


everywhere 
All special 
merits or peculiar doctrines lie sentenced or gasp- 


Three events, 
common to the race of man, where all our deepest: 
in 
the worship of the Church, to be celebrated with 
sacraments, the fundamental rites of universal re- 

First, the Sacrament of Marriage, the haste to found institutions, or keep nagging our- 
of the family and the home,—pre-emi- | selves. 
e Festival of Joy ; then, the Sacrament of the time will have come when build we must. 
Baptism, the celebration of birth, the consecration 
of infancy, —the Festival of Hope; finally, the Sac- 
rament of Burial, the social recognition of the! ness let us keep one institution to reform and lift « 


passing soul —the Festival of Sorrow. If the Sac- 
rament of Confirmation be added, it will mark the 


of responsibility and self-control, the dawn of man- 
hood and womanhood, of liberty and reason,—the 
Festival of Se If-respect. Sacraments all, because 
the sign of a divine relation, of a sacred emotion, 
or the seal of a holy resolve. 

Yet by nothing will the Church of the Future 


lays upon character. In nothing will it differ so 
radically from the Church in the past. “ Fidelity 
in duty, not accuracy of belief,” “ righteousness, 
not ritual, ” “ conscience, not conformity, alll this 
it has never 
been in the act. It has been pleasant to the ear, 
but broken in the performance. It is still an 
empty commonplace, not really meant, as you 
shall see when the first man rises in the spirit of 
Jesus, or in the spirit of Emerson or Darwin, and 


“ With hammer soft as snow-tiake’s flight” 


gently lays the idols of your faith and worship 
low. There must be a place found for him who— 
having outgrown ecclesiastical vestments and rites, 
having “ broken the_god of tradition and ceased 
preaching Jesus by si- 
lence or using his untitled name, offering prayers 
‘without pronouns,” and saying that miracle is 
another name for monster,—yet builds on charac- 
ter, believes in the immanent God, and holds every 
custom as a sacrament that honors the moral law. 
It is a hopeful sign of our times, as it has been of 
other times, that the priest visibly weakens and 
the prophet gains. And the day is near when no 
timid or time-serving hierarchy will keep a 
prophet like Emerson out of the Church. No other 
type of man or preacher is so necessary now. Such 
exclusion is the most deadly foe of instituted re- 
ligion. * * What we want primarily is men banded 
together to live the spiritual life, ede. it in fact, 
faithful to the duties of the mind, acting ration- 
ally, and refusing to make any scheme of dead 
works the definition of religion. * * Religion there 
certainly is in the country, vastly more than we 
have ever admitted. It is to our constant shame 
and detriment that it has no ministry, or rather 
that it has been forced to séek its ministry outside 
the limits of the Church. 
Dead works, dead letter, tradition, numbers, 
authority —they are all still the bane of religion 
and the bondage of life. Our great fear is lest we 
shall not multiply societies fast enough and build 
churches costly enough to attract the gazing 
crowd. But only as we have been proud of-a few 
—the few tried and faithful—have we shown any 
fitness to reach the many. We need not be in 


Only we want to he ready to found. Then 


There is no lack in our day of institutions to re- 
form and help other people; in the name of good- 
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up ourselves. First, meditation, then enthusiasm. | own lives rational, then going forth to their fellow- 
First, musing, then the flaming fire. Wait till we men, to the ignorantand helpless, and those ready to 
van hear ourselves think, till the fingers twitch and _ perish, each with such cheer and healing as he has. 
“the chisels in the hand grow hot with impati-| That time is coming. And, when it comes, we 
ence.”’ shall na longer make such demands of the Church 
Our want is not cathedrals nor tabernacles filled or put it to such uses that we must own its weak- 
with dainty livers and thoughtless worshipers, to ness or stop to defend it while we urge its claims, 
be drenched with tides of sentimentalism, or It will live again as the organ of divine hope and 
chiefly entertained with all the ingenuity and per- light, as the soul’s joy and necessity. It will not 
version of art, but the Church of the sanctifying flourish because it is the chief employment bureau, 
spirit, the Church where comes the Master of di- or almshouse, or recreation center of the commun- 
vine truth, though with but twelve disciples; yea, | ity, nor because pew-holding is a form of respect- 
the Church of two or three gathered together, who | ability or profit, or the church a kind of police to 
never meet without the presence of the revealing keep down the Irish, to intimidate the ignorant, 
Son of man. When faith comes and menare filled and enhance the value of property. These con- 
with the Holy Ghost, how these assemblies shall siderations will be lost in something larger. Then, 
be housed and taught and clothed and fed will be laying bear our mental reservations, no “ rotten 
the last question, will be as impertinent as when diction” will debar us from honest creeds and sin- 
the first apostles of conviction set forth, charged cere fellowship. Religion will be life’s reality, 
with the word of God. Then we shall not have to complain of the penny 
Still, out of a wide-spread apprehension the given to the Church and the pound for pleasure, 
question presses, Will there be anything left for a of the farthing given for instruction in duty and 
religion when the warfare now waged between the fortune for appearance. For that which con- 
riest and iconoclast is over and both are slain? tributes to the higher and fuller life, tothe culture 
ae do we know that our eyes shall behold any- of the spirit, to the civilization of man,—in short, 
thing but a desolation or a limitless void? * * A that which makes for righteousness,—will be the 
knowledge of right, justice, is “the deepest truth hunger of the human heart. 
we can grasp.”. And a sentiment attached to an’ With the death of an ease-loving ministry we 
idea is the most powerful incentive to action. shall gain an unselfish Church. The poverty and 
From this idea springs the lesson of the hour, rigor of Clairvaux will again seem sweeter to a 
which is to transform men’s aims and banish our’! young man than the esthetic splendor of Cluny. 
frivolities. Recently it was a bold thing to say Luxury will be limited. Wealth will be joyfully 
that conduct was three-fourths of life. It is begin- divided ; and its surplus thousands, aye, millions, 
ning to be seen that it is all of life——not doing, will be pledged beforehand to serve the cause, not 
simply, but knowing and being. Never before of personal indulgence and pride, but of truth, 
have men been so conscious that every study and justiceand mercy. Then,and not till then, shall we 
every art ultimates in this. Fiction fails to interest begin to see the long predicted redemption of man. 
us if it does not involve the situations, perils, vic-| I find this myth connected with the old Greek 
tories of the moral sense. Theology is but the life, and we know that mythology as well as sci- 
tragedy of conscience told in rhetoric. Art must ence can transmit truth andteach a moral. Rob- 
awaken the sense of universal relation. And sci-| ert Hamerling tells it in his “ Aspasia{’ The Athen- 
ence, tracing the process of creation from atom to ians and Rhodians were rivals. At one time both 
orb, from monad to man, consciously or uncon-| sought the favor of Minerva,—one on the land, the 
sciously pours all its treasures, gives all the force | other on the sea. But the Rhodians going to the 
of its infinite facts, to establish the authority of citadel had no fire provided for their religious rites, 
the moral law. Herbert Spencer, failing in health | and offered the victims cold. Naturally the high- 
at his gigantic task, steps aside to compose a treat- minded daughter of Jove declined their gift. But 
ise on ethics, lest the philosophy of evolution be Plutus became the god of Rhodes. The Rhodi- 
left a torso, or fail of its golden crown. ans got gold. Pride, avarice and profligacy, how- 
A revival impends,—a new movement in behalf ever, led to revolution; and the State quickly fell 
of the perfect life. So prevailing is the revelation | into weakness and subjection On the other hand, 
and perception of the importance of morality, that | the flames and smoke of burning fat and flesh and 
for this cause we shall have not only preaching wine rose cheerfully from the rocks of the Acrop- 
and prayer, but offerings, sacrifices, crusades and_/ olis among the wise Athenians. Hence the age of 
pilgrimages. This generation shall not pass till Pericles, hence the Parthenon, hence the imperish- 


some of these things be fulfilled. The time is| able thought and life and glory of Greece. 
near, there has never been such a day of promise, sad Gent Gant man bastion 


—only the Church as it now is can hinder it,—| Is love of the Best. 
. | i x x x * * 

when new orders will be formed, brotherhoods of - t ye 
men, bands of women, using not the language nor can't trance him again, | 

: o . 8 rrect, 
dressed in the livery of the past, but responding Whish hic eves tock in vain. 
to the call of to-day ,— * * * : * 3 

“ Who see life steadily, and see it whole,”— ee ee 


i | _ h ns 
first seeking to control and purify and make their | OMe spurneth theola.” 
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THE RESURRECTION OF THE BIBLE. _ Motes from the Sield. 


C. A. BARTOL. be a 

ZANZIBAR, AFrica.—The old slave market, where once 
Let the Congregationalists who attempt to block | thirty thousand beings were sold annually, is nowa 

the way, as with King Canute’s chair against the | mission school. Thus it is that— 

tide, remember that what Galileo said of the earth | “ The old ordcr changeth, yielding place to new, 

is true also of the human mind—it moves! Every- And God fulfills himself in many ways.” 

thing in the Bible must be raised from the dead ; SwitzeRLAND.—Ata great shooting festival at Genev 

everything must be transferred from the Book of REE SS | a 

y, aeeeee — | the Christian Life tells us that 20,000 copies of a trans- 

Death into the Book of Life. But truly construed iae : 

the book is no sepulchre ee ee eet We lated sermon of Spurgeon were distributed. We trust 

Word must fise into reason, into your thought, that the ry ten pt of a “ey to make the shooting less 

heartand hope, or your calf or morocco Bible is not | D©°°*847Y, 1! Not less accurate, 

its shrine, but its costly tomb. The resurrection 

of Jesus, if it were as a specter to his disciples’ eyes, 

was but an incident or circumstance without im- 


AMERICAN DEMAND FOR ENGLIsH Brain.—The Lowell 
Institute has invited Prof. Max Muller to deliver a 


: _ | course of lectures in Boston next year. We hope that 
portance, unless, as Paul exhorts, they also rose it will not be many years before he will be called 4 
with him in their affections and aims. If the BO | ce coalend tn lentes biene the: Walle School of The 
called spiritural turn out to be material manifes- 
tations, and consist only in hands and faces and | °°8% 
the old familiar clothes, they are nought buta| Eaypr.—The papers are saying that the success of Sir 
passing and insignificant show. Icare not for any Garnet’s troops was partly owing to the fact that they 
ascension of Jesus through the clouds, unless con- | carried cold tea in their canteens as they marched into 
sidered as vapors of ignorance and sin he parted their intrenchments. This is doubtless a great improve- 
and dispersed as he went. The sight he could not} ment over whisky, but cold water might produce still 
vanish from was that of whoever had beheld the)! petter resuits. 
beauty of his life. If he is the Word, the rising’ 
of the Word into spirit in our bosom is his res-| Care Town, Sourn Arrica.—There is here a free Pro- 
surrection. What matter what became of his | testant church, to which Rev. T. P. Faure ministers, who 
body? A journey of it to heaven it were trivial | has recently published a volume on “ Reasonable Reli- 
and ludicrous to suppose. If mine is to be but an | gion,” in which he takes his position on modern Theism, 
astronomical elevation, as one goes up in a bal- and stoutly contends that this hassomething to say. He 
loon, I begto be excused. * * * ) | pleads for reverence and reason, and has a trust akin to 
No; there is no finis to God’s book. The canon | that of Parker and his more recent successors, Surely 
must be enlarged. The Wisdom of Solomon,, | | this is light in a dark place. 
think, ought to have been put into it, and his Song. | 
perhaps left out. When Jonathan Mayhew was| Tue Reticiovs Ovrtoox.—The New York Times has 
asked why the Song was put in and the Wisdom | recently been interviewing several prominent ministers 
dropped, he said: ‘“ Because men love songs bet- of that city upon the present religious outlook and the — 
ter than wisdom.” He must have had a better | condition of the churches. In its issue of October 9 it 
and sweeter idea of God, the universal parent, | contains the following from Rey. R. Heber Newton, the ~ 
father and mother, than some have. Charles | jeading broad-church minister of the Episcopal church 
Kingsley, the Pate perpen ga ARE in that city : 
thor, said to a dear friend of mine: “ My wife and| | hae 
I tried for a long time to love God, but without | PO ne ada réaner cae pa svelte seal 
succes. Wecould not succeed in loving him be- 


: | relative decline in religion, which by no means represents an actual 
cause he had come with such a poor recommenda- } loss. There was a time when religion furnished pretty much the 


tion to us; with such an undesirable character. | whole of the mental food of the mass of men. Now public affairs, 
But we thought it all over, and concluded that, | business, ee tea literature, art, all the complex activities of social 
after all. God must be. at least. as good as an ordi- | Mf divide the attention and the interest. This is well. It is growth. 
ne ee gee a Me ee ae | Matthew Arnold’s Colorado household, which had religion and noth- 
nary church-member ! | ing else, was not the Divine ideal of human life. By and by, if we 
fee hes : _ keep morally sound, every faculty will open at the topinto religious- 
i | | ness. This growth of secular life has developed, over against the — 

It was admirable advice which Mr. Wesley records as | churches, intellectual and social problems which the churches fail 
having been given to a preacher by a very old woman: | © S0!ve, or even to honestly try to solve; and thus this secular life 


_is alienated from the churchés, and, identifyi i 
“Preach,” said-she, “ the law first, then the gospel, then | ying them with religion, 


| from religion. It goes without saying that the physical! sciences have 
the law again.” precipitated upon our age a revolution in the mental outlook unpre- 


_cedented since the break up of European paganism. Everybody is 
Justin proportion as a man becomes good, divine, | made familiar with their more striking results. Everybody feels that 


Christlike, he passes out of the region of theorizing, of influence of the scientific spirit, which, as Darwin said in a letter, 


: ae or : makes us ask more proofs of religious dogmas. Und . a 
system-building and hireling service into the region of ig Mi erthis demand 


, ‘ .. , | for verification, so much once deemed essential has become nebulous — 
beneficent activities. It is well to think well: it is | that an attitude of skepticism is generated toward the whole Christ- ~ 


divine to act well.— Horace Mann. ian system. I, for one, believe that the great Christian ideas are s 


ee 
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grounded in nature, and that they are capable of being re-stated in | 
terms not of the scholastic, but of the savant. But this imperatively- 
needed working over of those ideas the churches resist resolutely. 
They will not adjust themselves to the new outlook. Formulas as 
dead as the Ptolemaic theory they will not give up oralter in one 
jot. 

“The churches set up the infallible Bible, which Ingersoll knocks 
doughtily to pieces, thinking he has ended Christianity. Their cow- 
ardly hesitancy to tell the truth about it makes the unbelievers he 
leaves behind him. We must trust the Spirit guiding men into all 
truth, and hear what the Spirit saith to the churches. The first con- 
dition ofa revival of religion is a new thought of religion. 

“Then, too, this growth of secular life has developed most com- 
plex and serious social problems, which cry aloud forsolution. The 
churches, again, are indisposed to solve them, or even engage in re- 
sisting their solution, They have been converted to the paganism of 
political economy. Unless the clergy look sharp they find that they 
have accepted retainers from capital—their positions; and their lips 
are silenced when labor piteously cries for justice. No word against 
the root evils of our industrial system is spoken from the pulpits 
whence the carpenter’s son has been driven by mammon. Charity 
is preached, but not justice. And it is not charity but justice that 
the world needs. If the ethical forces of the churches were turned 
upon these problems some solution would soon be found. The fail- 
ure tofind a solution isa terrific indictment of Christianity. Of 
what value is an impotent religion? Labor says, ‘I brought the 
devil of selfishness to thy disciples and they could not cast him out. 
* * * One decade ot the Christian Socialism Maurice and Kings- 
ley tried to inspire would be better than all the Bible and tract soci- 
eties for the reviving of religion. It would say again, ‘What doth 
the Lord require of thee but to do justice?’ 

“ These general conditions,’ Mr. Newton proceeded to say, “ are in- 
tensified in our city by its local conditions. * * * All creedscom- 
mingle here, all moral codes rub against one another. Customary 
morality and traditional religion always loosen under such circum- 
stances. We have the intellectual alienation of the age to contend 
against in this cosmopolitan, free-thinking city, where the secular 
spirit is dominant as nowhere else inthe country. My hope in this 
respect grows out of the belief that this very condition will soonest 
free the incoming higher religious thought, and set its new enthusi- 
asm at work. There is now less soakage in the ecclesiastical pipe 
lines of the water of life than in most places. There is already a freer 
pulpit than in most cities. The social problems of our age are exag- 
gerated here beyond any other American city. The middle classes, 
as wealth divides society, furnish the staple for the churches. They 
are honest in aims, industrious in habits, simple in tastes, do- 
mestic in pleasures. They are exempt from the temptations of the 
rich ard ofthe poor. * * 

“*Matthew Arnold calls the rich of England‘ barbarians,’ Of our 
very rich, too, it can be sad)y said that their ambitions are essential- 
ly pagan, their ideals of life utterly unchristian. Making money 
and spending it constitutes their life. Power and pleasure are their 
dreams. They are too busy to care for public concerns, and grow too 
selfishly content with their own interests to labor for the interests of 
the community. * * * If we can convert the rich I have no fear 
about the poor. When their big brothers on earth are brotherly they 
will believe in a Fatherin heaven. It is high time for our rich men 
to remember that a city which loses its religion will not long keep its 
wealth. Property, then, had better be put again into diamonds. Real 
estate in a Sodom is not worth much.” 


THE UNITARIAN CLUB, Boston.—This Club held its 
first meeting at the hotel Vendome on Wednesday even- 
ing, Oct. 12. Twenty-four new names were added, 
which complete the maximum number of 260. Prof. 
Kovacs, of Hungary, Drs. Hale and Freeman Clarke 
spoke of Unitarianism abroad, and Messrs. Rantoul and 
Savage spoke of Unitarianism at home. We clip from 


a 


lands, in none of which did he feel religiously at home as he felt in 
his own land, He rejoiced more than he could tell in the evidence 
of religious progress in Great Britain. “The whole kingdom of 
England and Scotland is fast becoming liberalized. The Scotch Es. 
tablished Church is fast coming to the ground on which we stand. 
Large numbers of the English Church are on the same ground: 
but there is with this the sad consideration—to me unspeakably sad 
—that there isa falsity, I trustan unconscious falsity, in the posi- 
tion of all these good men who are assenting formally to creeds in 
which they have no more belief than I have. I heard in Edinburgh 
and in the Cathedral of Glasgow sermons which would almost be 
ultra-liberal in any of our pulpits,—sermons which it would be a joy 
to hear, were it not for the fact that the men who preach them are 
bound by creeds which they contradict in those sermons.” 

Concerning our own societies in England, Dr. Peabody said 
they seemed to be not only in admirable condition, but in a 
condition from which we might take an example for our churches, 
“They are hard-working churches; and the members, though they 
work hard enough, do not by any means do all the work. They have 
well-organized Sunday-schools and systems of district visiting and 
parochial work. Their churches are faithfully attended for morning 
and evening service; and they do their own singing, and sing as 
though they put their whole hearts into it. Where choirs are used. 
they simply lead the congregation; while every man, woman and 
child that has a voice lends that voice to worship.” 

Rev. Dr. Hale considered Spain to be five hundred years behind 
the world, and London, taking the world at large, to be five hundred 
years in advance of the rest of the world. ‘ Poor Spain,” he said, 
“ has been worse governed than any other country since God made 
the world.” The French Government has not been very kind to the 
French Unitarians, but they paddle their own canoe. They conduct 
their own worship exactly as we do here. He wished to emphasize 
what Dr. Peabody had said about the admirable working order of 
our Unitarian churches in England. There is not such a thing in 
England as a church closed for a single week. More remarkable is 
the condition of the English Church. The condition of Christianity 
in England is, it seemed to him, hopeful tothe highest degree. ‘1 
do not say,” he added, “ thatthere have not got to be martyrdoms. 
Men are going through those martyrdoms now. Men are finding 
out the impossibility of a church having one creed forits ministers 
and another for its people. The Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America is handicapped by that to-day. That is the reason why it 
does not adapt itself to the democratic condition of things in this 
country, why it has never led this country and never will, because it 
has one creed for its ministers and another for its people. They are 
beginning to find this out in England. They are beginning to be 
aware of the danger of a lack of candor in the pulpit.” 

James Freeman Clarke agreed with Doctors Peabody and Hale in 
what had been said of the splendid, manly, earnest, energetic, work- 
ing character of the young Unitarian ministers in England. He saw 
that spirit not only in the Unitarian body, but in the other religious 
bodies, especially among English Broad Churchmen. There is some- 
thing very grand and noble in the efforts they are making, in the 
perfect manliness in which they carry forward the best work. Their 
position is an embarrassing one ; perhaps itis a false one. He had 
said to Stopford Brooke, ‘‘ We feel a great deal of admiration for the 
courage with which you have sacrificed your position in leaving the 
Church of England.” Mr. Brooke answered: “I have made no sac- 
rifices. I am far happier than I was in all my life before. 1 fee! 
now perfectly free. The only trouble I had was that my father and 
mother felt sorry.”” Mr. Clarke gave itas his opinion that all the 


churches are becoming broader, both on this side of the water and 
on the other. 


—— 


We lose the peace of years when we hunt after the 
rapture of moments. 


Two things a man should never be angry at,—what he 


The Register its report of what these open-eyed doctors ¢@n help, and what he cannot help. 


think of the prospects of the gospel of Unity abroad 
and at home: 


Dr. Peabody rejoiced in the interest which the club has in our 


A good character cannot be stolen by day or by night: 


common faith,—a faith which to him was never dearer than at that | Ifa person has a character that can be stolen, the thief 


moment. He had just returned from a series of sojourns in different | Will get badly cheated. 
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Ali Publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- 
ard Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Book Co., 40 Madison street, 
Chicago. 
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THe JEAN INGELOW BrrTH-Day Book. Roberts Bros. Boston. 
Price, $1. 


If the mannfacture of birth-day books must be con- 
tinued, there certainly was reason for making a Jean 


Ingelow book, for her writings abound with passages 


that deserve to be quoted and are worthy of living. We 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Bjornson is about celebrating his twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary as a rg Ee Mayne Reid has recently been 
pensioned by the British Government.—Revy. Dr. Sum- 
ner Ellis has just published a life of Dr. Chapin. The book 
is issued by the Universalist publishing house of Boston. 
A second edition of “ Natural Religion” is just issued 
by Roberts Brothers, to which the author, Prof. Seeley, 
adds a preface, in which he claims that his ideas, hereti- | 
cal as they may be, are both Christian and Biblical.—— 
Among other volumes, Messrs. Roberts Bros. have just 


published: “ Art and Nature in Italy,” by Eugene Ben- 
son. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. “ The Wisdom of the | 
Brahmin,” a Didactic poem, translated from the Ger- 


man of Friedrich Ruckert, by Charles T. Brooks. Six 
cantos. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. Says Dr. Beyer in 
his life of Ruckert: “* The Wisdom of the Brahmin’ isa 
poetic house-treasure of which our nation may justly 
be proud. So much has been said and sung of late 
years of ‘The Light of Asia,’ the ‘Sympathy of Re- 
ligions,’ and the like, that the present seemed to be an | 
auspicious moment to venture a volume of Ruckert’s 

_ greatest work.” “ Norse Stories,” retold from the Eddas, 
by Hamilton W. Mabie. l6mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
It has been the author’s endeavor to present the 
leading features of the Norse mythology in such a way 
as to convey a clear and comprehensive idea of the sys- 
tem under a purely narrative form. The stories are 
drawn at first hand from the Elder and Younger Eddas, 
and are the fruit of a long and careful study of the sub- 
ject. It is believed no other attempt has been made 
in English to present these myths in a form so direct, 
simple and dramatic. 
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WIT AND WISDOM OF Don QUIXOTE. Roberts Bros. Boston. 1882. 
pp. 288. Price, $1.25. 


This book will do real service to two classes of read- 


ers. 1. Those who are as yet unacquainted with Cer- 
vantes, the great Spaniard. The forty-five pages of bio- 
graphical sketch, and the admirably selected and well 
indexed samples of his wit and wisdom, will serve as an 


introduction that will make the reading of his entire 
work not only a pleasure but a necessity to those who. 


are already familiar with his works. For in this book 
they will meet old acquaintances and be able to lay their 
hands on familiar friends. In short, it is a good book 
to give and to have. 
you meet with no books you need expect no bacon.” 


CAPTAIN MANSANA AND OTHER STORIES. Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 


Translated from the Norse by Rasmus B. Anderson. Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 


A volume containing three stories,—“ Captain Man- 


sana,” “The Railroad and the Churchyard,” and “Dust.” 


We read in its pages that “ Where | 


are reconciled to the multiplication of these little books, 
one half of whose pages are preordained to remain 
blank, since it stimulates the book-maker in so many 
artistic ways. The bits of pictures, including the sisterly 
face of the author, the red edges, red binding toned 
with black, with the narcissus and the moon and stars 
stamped upon the cover, must have given culture to the 
eyes and the hands that made the book, as they give 
pleasure to those who handle it. 


TENDER AND TRUE. Poemsof Love. Selected by the Editor of 
“ Quiet Hours,” ‘‘ Sunshine in the Soul,” etc. Geo. H. Ellis. Boston. 
1882. pp. 180. Cloth, extra full gilt. Ministers’ edition, $1.50. 

We have already spoken in these pages of the taste 
and culture displayed in the compilation of this volume, 
so full of sentiment, so free from sentimentality ; fragrant 
with love, but not sick with it. Its pages tell of that 
love that survives the wedding march. At this time we 
simply wish to announce the fact that Mr. Ellis has pre- 
pared a special edition for the use of ministers, who, by 
virtue ofa neat blank bound with it, can givea marriage 
gift with the marriage certificate. We know of no pleas- 
anter way to present, nor happier way to preserve the 
same than in a book. This little book is offered ina 
variety of bindings, to suit varying tastes and purses, 

and we predict for it an extensive use among ministers. 


AGAMEMNON, La Saisaiz and Dramatic Idyls. By Robert Browning. 
Houghton, Mifflin &Co. Boston. 1882. pp. 435. Price, $2.00. 


These sixteen poems have been published in varying 
forms before, and are now gathered for the first time 


into one solid volume by the American publishers. This 


volume forms one of the seven volumes that are to make 


anew and complete edition of this poet, who so pro- 
_vokes and yet wins his readers. Browning is a hard 
The meat mixed 
up with the horny shell, but very sweet and nutritious 
when obtained To be acquainted with Browning means 
_much study anda fine brain. We trust that the pub’i- 
cations of the Browning Society, together with the pub- 
lication of this volume and its associates, will do some- 
thing towards inspiring the one and producing the other. 
‘But Browning is not always a hickory-nut. The author 
of “ Paracelsus” is also the author of the “ Pied Piper of 

Hamlin,” and there is that in this new volume that re- 

minds us of the latter as well as the former. Tray, Ned 
'Bratts and Echetlos are as simple as they are attractive. 


nut to crack, a regular hickory-nut. 


The first is in all essentials historical, the author tells. 


us. The Italian captain, his grand soul branded by the | 
storms of his times, is drawn from life,and the novel 
incidents in which the story abounds are historic. Each | erts Bros. 
Story increases our admiration for the author; each is a 
delightful study of character, and charming in all its 
poetic descriptions. In “Dust” the descriptive passages: 


are SO vivid that the reader feels he has seen Norway in 
its winter dress. The volume is full of interest and of 
incentives to noble living. | J, J. 


SocraTes. The “ Apology” and “Crito” of Plato. Wisdom Scries. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 1882. pp. 98. Price, 50 cents. ° 
_ Socrates. The Pheedo of Plato. Wisdom Series. Boston: Rob- 
1882. pp. 141. Price, 50 cents. 


A most happy thought was that of “ M. W. T.,” the 
'editor of the “‘ Wisdom Series,” of putting into this most 


convenient of all forms this imperishable bit of gos; el— 
Plato was the St. John of the great Greek master. In 
the Apology, Crito and the Pheedo he has given the most 
graphic and tender picture of the trial, confinement and 
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death of Socrates.—The whole redolent with the great 
teacher’s piety and wisdom. In these two little volumes 
we have the essential part of the Testament that Greece 
has given to the world, unabridged, given in the con- 
fessedly best translation, that of Prof. Jowett. The edi- 
tor has prefaced these volumes with an admirable sketch 
of Socrates’ life. Taken together they offer that which 
will interest any thoughtful school child, and they will of 
course be welcomed by the most profound philosopher. 
These little booklets may also be made very useful in 
the pulpit. They afford admirable Scripture lessons for 
the minister and congregation that are free enough to 
use them. We hope the issuing of these books will give 
them thousands of new readers, and every reader will 
become a broader and better soul, and realize again 
how akin was the superlative soul of Greece to the 
great master of Judea. We hope the editor of the “Wis- 
dom Series” will not cease her work until she has torn 
some of the Hebrew classics out of their arbitrary sur- 
roundings and given them to the public in this uncon- 
ventional and attractive form. When Job, Book of 
Proverbs, Ruth, the two Isaiahs, the Book of Psalms, and 
other portions of the Old Testament, as well as the New, 
are offered to the reading public as so much literature 
rather than theological documents, they will find fresh 
appreciation and a new reading. 


REMARKABLE WOMEN AS EXAMPLES FOR GIRLS. By Ann Swaine. 
Published by the Sunday School Association. London, Eng. Price, 
ls. 6d. 

Small cause has a girl of the present time to wish she 
had been born a boy. If she has within her the instinct 
forgreat work, and it forces her life onward and out- 
ward, she may follow the spirit and find her rank. 
There will be room for her—enough, at least, to enable 
her to use her powers for their own aim, instead of for 
first hewing her way, as the pioneers in woman’s public 
work have had to do before her. 

The little book above mentioned tells us how, within 
the past century, a few representative young women 
have obeyed theirstrongest instincts for good, and taken 
the stand in life, whether public or private, high or low, 
into which these have led them. In it one may read 
how those with literary abilities have finally,in the face 
of great difficulties, given such work to the world as 
shall live long after them ; how capacities for scientific 
work have been faithfully used by women, with results 
equaling those of men; how, from being drawn into 
works of benevolence, young women have found ample 
scope for mind and heart, and proved the value of their 
co-operation with men. As nurse, woman’s patience, 
courage and wisdom have been found inestimable, while 
if her lot is no more uncommon than that of wife and 
mother, she has still opportunity to fill with noble aims 
that often sadly underestimated position. 

Parents who wish to give their children books which 
shall be incentive to strong, self-reliant lives, may seek 
this, not because it can inspire to literary endeavor, to 
scientific or benevolent work, but because its careful pe- 
rusal cannot fail to show that the foundation of all these 
successes lay not primarily in great natural talent, 
personal advantages, nor acquiescent surroundings, but 
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in those qualities of character which we may all build 
up in ourselves to a certain extent. Examples are cited 
from all degrees and classes, the high-born princess and 
poor Irish servant having equal value in the book ag a 
whole. Each has done what she could, and in just that 
lay her greatness. Each has taken her life where it stood, 
laboring unshrinkingly with its difficulties and faithful- 


ly with its gifts, so farasit wasinhertodo. «£7. 1, 


THE HISTORY OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL: An Old Testament 
Primer. By Crawford H. Toy, Professor of Hebrew Language and 
Literature in Harvard University. Boston: Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 7 Tremont Place. 1882. Price, 50 cents. 


This is a notable book, made notable by the combina- 
tion of subject, author and publisher. The subject is 
the Old Testament story, treated after a purely historic 
method, without the slightest introduction of supernat- 
uralism, supplemented by a sketch of the later fortunes 
of the Hebrew people. The author, though a professor 
inthe Harvard School of Divinity, is a Baptist clergy- 
many in good standing, and report says a regular attend- 
ant of the Baptist church. The publisher is the wise, 
cautious, somewhat conservative Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, which thus avows its conviction that the 
time has come to disabuse the minds of children of the 
notion that some peculiar sacredness attaches to Old 
Testament myths, and to teach them the true origin 
and growth of the religion of the Hebrew people. There 
is nothing new inthis book to those who are familiar 
with the results of the historic criticism of the last quar- 
ter of acentury, but it is something new to find such 
ideas flourishing in the Evangelical church, and some- 
thing new to have the judicious and careful managers of 
the Sunday School Society present these facts and theo- 
ries, which only alittle while ago were considered s0 
radical and destructive, for the study and guidance of the. 
children in our churches. It shows how far we have 
traveled since the days when some of the elder divines 
used to whisper a little fearfully, “ Yes, perhaps these 
things may be true, but it would not be wise to tell them 
to the people.” It is cheering to see how knowledge is 
spreading, how its light disperses ghastly shadows and 
brings its devotees into harmony. It is even more cheer- 
ing to know that men are growing less afraid to trust 
knowledge. That they begin to understand that truth 
cannot harm even the little child, and are willing the 
child should be taught what the student knows, instead 
of having its mind filled with false ideas which must 
afterwards be painfully uprooted. If this little book 
could be placed in all our Sunday Schools, and could be 


‘supplemented by one dealing with the origin and growth 


of Christianity in the same simple, historic manner, the 
complaint so often made that our young people are not 
well grounded in the principles of Unitarianism would 
pass away. For when the thought of religion asa natural 
growth, rather than a supernatural revelation, is firmly 
lodged in any mind, the foundation of the Unitarian 
method is laid, and it is a foundation upon which no 
orthordox superstructure can be raised. We give this 
little book most hearty welcome, because it will greatly 
help to lay that foundation. i 

This manual contains thirty lessons besides its chro 
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nological table and list of reference books. These cover 
the whole history of the religious development of the 
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led by God as a chosen nation, is at variance with the 
general historic tone of the book, and is an unfortunate 


Hebrew people, from the time when Abraham migrated | survival in it of the theological method. There is also 


into Canaan to the present day. 


The gradual growth of | what seems almost like a slip of the pen on the fifth 


the family into the tribe, and enlargement of the tribe | page, where the ideas of the reformed Jews of to-day are 


into a nation ; the slow formation of the civil and eccle- 
siastical law, and the equally slow unfolding of the reli- 
gious consciousness of the people, are very lucidly de 
picted. The long struggle for supremacy between Yahwe 
(for under this new name we must learn to recognize 
the old Jehovah) and the Syrian Gods, the gradual estab- 
lishment of monotheism, and the noble part the proph- | 
ets took therein, are very clearly presented, as is also 
the transformation of the spiritual religion of Amos and 
Isaiah into the rigid theocracy of Ezra and his scribes 
And the steady hardening of this theocracy into that 
worship of the law and the letter which made the later 
Hebrews emphatically the “people of a Book,” is dis- 
tinctly traced. The historic continuity of the story is 
never broken. The wonderful people, with all its slowly 
awakening energy and tenacious life, stands clearly be- 
fore us during its thirty-six hundred years of gathering 
and dispersion, with no miracle about it save the mir- 
acle of its own vitality. But while this manual is to be 
warmly welcomed and greatly commended for its clear- 
ness, simplicity and adherence to the historic method, 
there are a few points in which it seems slightly open. 
to criticism. The condensation necessary to bring it 
within the limit of one hundred and fifty pages is so 
great that it is doubtful whether it can be brought to the 
comprehension of any but the most advanced scholars. 
An amount of knowledge is taken for granted which 
even the average Sunday School teacher does not pos- 
sess. And for sheer want of space, matters of large im- 
portance are sometimes passed over with a mere refer- 
ence. Two marked instances of this are the connection 


of the Hebrews with the life and thought of Egypt, in| 
the third lesson, and the passing mention to the en-. 


grafting of Chaldean legends upon the Hebrew faith, in | 


the fifteenth. Both these topics needed a fuller and 
more satisfactory treatment. 


It would have added greatly to the value of the list of 


reference books if the comparative worth of each had | 
been indicated. Except a word of warning concerning 


| Anise and Cumin—such petty store! 


Rawlinson’s “ Egypt,” and a word of commendation for 
Tiele’s “French History of the Ancient Pilgrims of 
Egy pt and the Semitic People,” there is nothing to inform 
one unfamiliar with this mass of literature in what 


direction to read. As this is a book for Sunday School | 
work, it should have clearly pointed out to teachers, in| 
each case, the most desirable and reliable reference | 


books, instead of lumping together Noyes and Barnes, 
Kuenen and Maurice, Tiele and Stebbins. 


It is also to be regretted that Prof. Toy’s historic sense 


did not pervade him so entirely as to relieve his work of 
the too frequent suggestion that God guided the devel- | 


opment of the Hebrew people in some way peculiar to 
them, and that He exercised a quite special providence 
over them. Where the human causes are so clearly 
shown the assumption of special divine guidance is quite 
out of place. This suggestion that Israel was specially 


called Christian. Those ideas are certainly not what 
the world calls Christianity. They are the ideas of uni- 
versal religion, such as are arrived at by the rationalists 
of all faiths, and are no more peculiar to Jesus than to 
Hillel or Confucius or Plato. But these are very slight 
flaws ina work the genial spirit and execution of which 
is worthy of great praise. T. B. F. 


— The Gxchange Table. 7 


COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 


From stones unquarried, and with unborn hands, 
The builder, dreaming, wrought; 

To-day, complete, a vast cathedral stands, 
The offspring of his thought. 


Each flower of stone first blossomed in his brain; 
His fancy reared thete spires; 

His soul, prophetic, saw the finished fane, 
And heard the echoing choirs. 


Greatly he planned, and moldered into dust; 
Forgotten ischis name ; 

But six long centuries fulfill his trust, 
And consecrate his fame. 


We build our high ideals, one and all; 
We build, and pass away: 

Whether the airy fabrics stand or fall, 
We have no power to say. 


We sow the seed that other men may reap, 
Who know not us nor ours; 

We scheme and plan; then, tired, fall asleep; 
The Future has the flowers. 


Perchance our dreams ma 
Be fruitful—who can tel 

And men of us, as we of him, shall say— 
‘ These builders builded well.” 


— Prof. F. W. Clarke, in Cincinnati Musical Courier. 


Jeg some far-off day 


OO 


ANISE AND CUMIN. 


MARGARET J. PRESTON, 


Weary with homely duties done, 
Tired through treading day by day, 
Over and over from sun to sun, 
One and the same small round alway, 
Under her breath I heard her say: 


‘“‘Oh! for the sweep of the keen-edged scythe, 
Oh! for the swaths, when the reaping’s o’er— 
Proof of the toil’s success. I tithe 


Cumin and Anise—nothing more! 


| “ Only a meager garden-space, 
Out of the world so rich and broad— 
Only a strip of standing-place, 
Only a patch of herb-strewn sod 
Given, in which to work for God! 
| “ Yet is my hand as full of care 
Under the shine and frost and rain, 
Tending and weeding and watching there, 
Even as though I deemed a wain 
Were to be piled with sheaves of grain. 


“Then, when the work is done, what cheer 
Have I to greet me, t or small? 

What that shail show how, year by year, 
Patient I’ve wrought at duty’s call? 
Anise and Cumin—that is all!” 


Turning, I raised the drooping head, 
Just as I heard a sob arise: 
“ Anise and cumin and mint,” I said, 
Kissing her over her aching eyes), 
ven our Lord doth not despise. 
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“Think you He looks for headed wheat 
Out of your plot of garden-ground ? 

Think you He counts as incomplete 
Service that from such scanty bound 
Yields Him the tithing He has found? 


What are to Him the world’s wide _ ? 
Him who hath never a need to fill 
Even one garner with our small gains? 
Yet, if the plot is yours to till, 
Tithe Him the anise and cumin still! 
—The Independent. 
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Work AND Live.—Worry kills more people than 
work, and laziness—though many will not believe it— 
kills more than both together.— Our Best Words. 


Tue Beatiric Lire.—When we begin to live out of 
ourselves, to appreciate interests that we do not share, 
and sympathize with joys and sorrows not our own, to 
respect knowledge that we have not gained and wisdom 
from whatever source it comes, then shall we be released 
from the chains which keep us back from seeing much 
that is true, and feeling much that is good, and our lives 
will become full and rich to ourselves and precious to 
others.— Exchange. 


Seconp Tasie.—The Rev. James Sadler, writing from 
Amoy, mentions that men and women never eat togeth- 
erin China. The meal is formally arranged, and shared 
by the man when it is hot and fresh; the women retire 
and wait till he has finished before they can eat. It may 
not be correct to say that they have nothing but what 
the male members of the family leave; but they must 
often have to be content with a cold and cheerless meal. 
— Unitarian Herald. 


In THE SERviceE.—Many people will be surprised to 
learn that the post-office department has on its pay-roll 
about 1,000 cats, which are regularly in its employ 
throughout the country, and are paid for their services 
with food and shelter. These estimable creatures make 
themselves very useful by keeping rats and mice out of 
the mail matter. Their number and the cost of their 
maintenance are strictly accounted for.—Germantown 
Telegraph. 


CHIEF AMONG THE Buiessep THree.—The Fresh Air 
Society, Children’s Week and other associations in cities 
for sending poor children igto the country during some 
part of the summer, have béen more busy this yearthan 
ever before. Pathetic stories are told of the surprise of 
some of these poor little creatures, who had never been 
out of the crowded alleys and courts where they were 
born, at their first sight of the woods and farms. “Oh, 
look!” one cried, “ there’s apples on trees!” She had 
never seen them except in trays at provision shops. 
Another child stared delightedly at the grasshoppers 
jumping through the hot meadows. “Are they rab- 
bits?” she said. Another followed the farmer as he 
‘ went out for vegetables for dinner, and came back exci- 
ted to her companions. “ He dug the pertaters out of 
the ground, and didn’t pay a cent!”—Youth’s Com- 
panton. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF Epirors.—In the matter of news, 
editors generally claim for themselves great latitude, 
declaring that they publish newspapers and therefore 
must give the news, whether it be good or bad, elevat- 
ing or depraving. Yet they should not be allowed, even 
in this department, to shirk responsibility. Accounts 
of murders, suicides, executions and prize fights are un- 
doubtedly news ; yet news that can do no one any good, 
is of no profit, and on the contrary is calculated to de- 
moralize and deprave the community. * * * It was 
considered a great step forward in civilization when ex- 
ecutions were made private, as they now are in nearly 
all the Northern States. Yet is not this rule rendered 
partially of no effect when reporters are admitted to 
these horrid scenes, and the most minute and revolting 


oe 


In bad effect, reading such accounts is next to actual] 
sight, and it is not too much to say that the admission 
of newspaper reporters to executions—if we must have 
executions—should be forbidden. Competent surgeons 
should be appointed to see that they are conducted with 
as little cruelty as possible, and there the interest of the 
public in them should cease. Prize fights are contrary 
to the laws of almost every State in the Union. The 

are the most disgusting exhibitions that have survived 
barbarism. Yet to a recent peculiarly horrible exhi- 
bition of this sort one prominent Philadelphia daily 
morning newspaper devoted nearly a column, and 
another nearly two columns! Nice literature this to 


enter families where there are young men and boys!— 
Friends’ Journal. 
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WMnnouncements. 


NEBRASKA CONFERENCE, 


A joint conference of Unitarians and other liberal reli 
gionists will be held in Omaha, Nebraska, November 
8th, 9thand 10th. The following have signified their 
willingness to be present and take part in the meeting: 
Rev. 8. 8. Hunting, J. Ll. Jones, Howland, Weeks, Gibbs, 
Chase, Judy, Visher, Rogan, Cushing, Mrs. CT. Cole, of 
Mt. Pleasant; Miss Safford, of Humboldt; Prof. G. E. 
Church, H. E. Lewis, of Lincoln, and Hon. B. C. True, 
of Crete, Nebraska. 
All workers for Freedom, Fellowship, and Character in 
Religion in this region are cordially invited to attend 
and take part in this conference. E. Powk 1, 
Nebraska State Missionary. 
Beatrice, Neb. Oct. 24, 1882. 
The First Unitarian Church, Omaha, Nebraska, sends 
greeting to all friends of our liberal cause, cordially in- 
viting them to this conference, and to their homes. 

Friends on arrival will report at Unitarian Church, 
corner of Seventeeth and Cass streets. 

All persons expecting to be present will confer a favor 
by signifying their intention to Rev. W. E. Copeland, 
1,308 Chicago street, Omaha. 

Reduced rates can be secured on the U. P. and B. & 
.M., by applying early. W. E. Copevanp, Pastor. 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE AND DEDICATION AT 
ANN ARBOR. 
Owing to unavoidable circumstances, the above exer- 


cises are necessarily deferred until November 21st-23rd. 
Full programme published in next issue of UNiry. 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


Mrs. T. S. Powers, $1.50; T. K. Ware, $1.50; Daniel 
Davis, $1.00; B. C. True, $1.00; Thos. T. Keifler, $1.50; 
Mrs. M. E. True, $1.50; Mrs. Celestia A. Beach, $2.00; 8. 
L. James, $1.50; Miss L. M. Clute, $1.00; K. H. Fell, 
$1.50; Charles Mason, $1.50; Miss Ellen C. Jones, $1.50; 
W. H. Kelly, $1.50; Horace Badger, Unity and 
Unity, $1.85. 
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It may safely be affirmed that no error that was all error 
has long held possession of the human mind. Errors 
apparently live by virtue of the little truth that 15 10 
them; and it should be the object of true philosophy 
and of a rational criticism to rescue this truth whilst 
destroying the error that surrounds it ; to make its work 
constructive rather than iconoclastic in its tendency ; 
show such a desire for truth, first, last, and always, that 
of its labors may be said what was said of Emerson, 
“when he removes an image, he does it in such a spirit 


accounts of them are sent broadcast over the country? 


- 


that it seems like an act of worship.’”— W. N. Evans. 
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Beautiful Wild Flowers. Original water color draw- 


FOR SAL 


Holiday and Gift Books. 


E BY THE 


COLBGROVE BOOK Co. 


40 Madison 


St., Chicago. 


1882. 


Apams (Sarah F.) ‘‘ Nearer My God to Thee.” Full 
page illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges. $1.50 


Atprica (T. B.) Complete Poetical Works. New 
edition, beautifully illustrated. One vol. octavo, cloth. 
$5.00 


——— Morocco or tree calf. $9.00 


—- Baby Bell. Finely illustrated. Cloth. $1.50 
Ballads of Beauty. 40 full page illustrations. Black 
and gold. Full gilt. $2.50 


Ballads of Bravery. Uniform with Ballads of 
Beauty. $2.50 


Ballads of Home. Also uniform with the above. $2.50 


Ballads. (English and Scottish.) Edited by Prof. F. 
J. Child. Riverside edition. 4 vols., cloth. $7.00 


British Poets. Riverside edition. A complete col- 
lection of the poems of the best English writers, from 
Chaticet to Wordsworth. A new and elegant library 
edition in 68 vols., printed on beautifully tinted paper 
and tastefully bound. Cloth, gilt top. The set com- 


Burns (Robert). Ootter’s Saturday Night. Illus- 
trated with fifty engravings from drawings by Chap- 


man. Cloth, full gilt. $1.50 
—— Morocco. $3.50 
Byron (Lord). Poetical Works. $3.50 


CarLeton (Will.) FParm Ballads,Farm Festivals 
and Farm Legends. §8vo. Hluminated. Cloth. 
Each. $2.00) 


Cary (Alice and Pheebe). Poems Coriplete. House- 


hold edition. 12mo, cloth. $2.00° 
— Half calf. $4.00" 
—— Morocco or tree calf. $5.00 


OChristmas-tide. A beautiful gift book, containing 
The River Path, Excelsior, The Rose and Baby Bell. 
Numerous illustrations. Full gilt, 8vo. $3.00 


CLARKE (James Freeman). Ten Great Religions. 
Cloth, 8vo. $3.00 


CoLeripGe. Ryme of the Ancient Mariner. IIlus- 


plete. $100.00| trated by Gustave Dore. Folio, cloth, gilt edges. 
—— Sold separately. Per vol. $1.75 ms (Robert)... The @isante ‘Teeth ee 
com , 50 LLYER obert). e mple . A home 
scnitmstlareadtian “ book. Gilt. Small 4to. $1.00 

BrowNninG (Mrs.) He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. ae 
Illustrated. Cloth. full gilt $1.50 ae gg 8 <>" ftnanan Household edition. 10 
: vols. 8vo, cloth. $15.00 

— Poetical Works. Red Lineedition. Cloth, gilt. 

Net, "75 | — Sheep, $20.00 
Beautiful Ferns. With fourteen colored plates from |—— Half morocco. $25.00 
drawings by J. H. Emerton and C. E. Faxon. Quer”! Coarss (H. T.) The Fireside Encyclopsdia of 
cloth, Tull gilt. Poetry. 8vo, cloth. $5.00 


ings after nature by Isaac Sprague. A superb gift 
book. Uniform with Beautiful Ferns. $6.00 


Bibles (Oxford). In great variety, and at extremely 
low prices, being imported by us from England. 


Brown. (Mary D.) Grandma’s Attic Treasures. 
A Story of Old Time Memories. Illustrated. a 
gilt. . 


Britten (James). European Ferns, their Form, 
Habit and Culture. With 30 fac simile colored 
illustrations from nature by D. Blair. Demy 4to, 
cloth, full gilt. $7.50 


Bryant (W. ©.) Homer’s Iliad. 2 vols. royal. 8vo, 
cloth. $9.00 


—Homer’s Odyssey. 2 vols. royal. 8vo, cloth 
$9.00 
—— Thanatopsis. Illustrated. Cloth, gilt. $2.50 


— Family Library of Poetry and Song. Iilus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, $5.00 


CLARKSON (Miss L.) Indian Summer. [Illustrated by 
15 full page colored pictures of autumn leaves and 
flowers. New edition. Large quarto, cloth, gilt. 

$5.00 


—— Heartsease and Happy Days. A companion 
volum to Indian Summer. Large quarto, gilt edges. 
$6.00 

Canadian Scenery. A superb book, illustrated by 
Bartlett. Large quarto. Bound in cloth, full gilt. 
Net, $8.00 
Dante’s Inferno. Illustrated with portrait and sey- 


enty-five full page wood cuts from original designs 
by Gustave Dore. Large folio, cloth, gilt. $6.00 


—— Full morocco. $10.00 


Drake (Samuel Adams). Heart of the White Mount- 
ains. Illustrated by W. Hamilton Gibson. A beau- 
tiful book. Quarto. Lllustrated, cloth, gilt. $7.50 


Dana (Charles A.) The Household Book of Poetry. 
An entirely new edition of this work, enlarged and 


~— Turkey morocco, $10.00 


brought down to the present time. (In press). 
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DuCuartitv. Land of the Midnight Sun. With | Irvixe. Old Christmas. From the Sketch Book 


map and 235 illustrations. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth. 0720) Illustrated by Caldecott. 12mo, cloth, gilt. $2.00 
Emerson (R. W.) Poems. 16mo, cloth. $1.50 —— Rip Van Winkle. Illustrated. Quarto, cloth, 
— Parnassus. A choice collection of poetry. Cloth. gilt edges. $1.50 
$2.00 |—— Sketch Book. 12mo, cloth. Net, .75 
2 gas Works Complete. 3 vols. 12mo. Half|—— Knickerbocker. 75 
ay yoo Knox (W.). ‘Oh, Why should the Spirit of 
ve as Mortal be Proud!”’ Illustrated. Cloth, gilt. $1.59 
1D “ane ar edition. ols. 

Cloth fe eet box Par edition. 10 yorH | LoNareLtow (H. W.). Poetical Works. With a bio. 
Qs i nl ‘»<| graphical sketch, steel portrait and 100 wood engray. 
eS VOLE. : 9) ings. 2 vols. large quarto, full antique morocco, $30.00 
Eve of St. Agnes. Folio, cloth, gilt. $6.00 | __ Hanging ofthe Crane. Forty-two beautiful ij. 
Familiar Garden Flowers. Colored plates. 12mo.} Justrations. Cloth, gilt. $3.00 
$1.50 |—— Poems. Family Edition. Illustrated. A beauti- 
Familiar Wild Flowers. Uniform with the above.| fl gift-book, with home of the poet on cover, 
$1.50 Cloth, gilt. $2.50 
Favorite Authors Series. 3 vols. 12mo, cloth, gilt} -"°° “4 97.50 
edges. $6.00 | LoweLL, (James R.) Poems. Illustrated. Library 
, | edition. $8 00 

Fietps (J. T.) Yesterdays with Authors. 12mo, 
cloth. $2.00 | —— Cloth. $2.50 
— Half calf. $4.00 | Locke D. R. (Petroleum V. Nasby.) Hannah Jane, 
Flowers of Shakespeare. 32 colored plates. 4to.. Illustrated. Gilt. $1.50 


$1.75 | Merepira (Owen). Lucile. An entirely new edition, 
Goethe’s Faust. Translated into English verse by | with 160 new illustrations by the most famous Ameri- 


Bayard Taylor. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth. $9.00; “an artists. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, $6.0) 
——The same. Kennett edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, Tree calf or morocco. 310.00 
cloth. $4.50 | Mitton. Paradise Lost. Illustrated by Gustave Dore. 
The same. Two volumes in one. $3.00| Large quarto, cloth, gilt edges. $6.00 
Griswoup (R. W.) Female Poets of America. I!lus- wull mOFOCed. $10.0 
trated. 8vo, cloth. $5.00 | Mitrorp (Miss). Our Village. Over 150 fine wood 
Gannetr’s (W. C.) Year of Miracle. A beautiful gift | engravings. Quarto, gilt edges. $2.00 
book. Cloth, full gilt. $1.50) Nature and Art. Poems and pictures from the best 
—— Red edges. $1.00| authors and artists. Compiled by Louise Reid Estes. 
L; loth : Illustrated by many beautiful etchings. A _ superb 
a ee ere 0 |  gift-book. Quarto, cloth, full gilt. 00 
Go.tpsmitH (Oliver). The Deserted Village. Ele-|_ rd ag 
gantly illustrated with thirty-five engravings from | rapimepeenblcven tems v1S09 
drawings by Hammett Billings. Small 4to, cloth,; Old Oaken Bucket. Illustrated. $1.50 
extra beveled board, gilt. $1.50 | Our Poetical Favorites. First, second and third se- 
HaverGAL (Frances Ridley). Poems. With Portrait; ries, each complete in one volume and sold separately. 
and Illustrations. Square 16mo, cloth. $1.75| 12mo, cloth, gilt edges, each $2.00 
—— Full gilt. $2.00 | Pastoral Days, or Memories of a New England 
—— Bells Across the Snow. Small 4to, cloth. Ele-| Year. With 76 beautiful engravings. Quarto, cloth, 
gantly illustrated. $1.50| gilt edges. $7.50 
He Giveth Songs. A collection of Religious Topics, | PAYNE (John Howard). Home, Sweet Home. [Ilus- 
with illustrations by L. B. Humphrey. !6mo, gilt.| trated by Miss Humphrey. $1.50 


* $1.25) Pog (Edgar Allen). The Bells. Illustrated with 22 
Homes (Oliver W.) Household edition. With portrait.| engravings from original designs. Small quarto, “a 


12mo, cloth. $2.00| extra beveled boards, gilt edges. 
——The same. Illustrated. Library edition. Cloth.| Reap (T. Buchanan). Complete Poetical Works. 
$4.00| Illustrated. Cloth, gilt edges. $4.00 
— Half calf. $7.00 | —— Morocco or tree calf. $9.00 
—— Morocco or tree calf. $9.00. “a Brushwood. Small quarto. Illustrated. - 
. : ilt ‘ 
Hemans (Felicia). The Breaking Waves Dashed itt eae * 
High. Illustrated. Small quarto, cloth, gilt edges,|——Drifting. Uniform with “Brushwood.” Clot, 
$1.50| gilt edges. $1. 


Houuanp (T. J.) Poetical Works Complete. Fine- 
ly illustrated. Extra cloth. $5.00 


—— Half calf,extra. — $7.50 


IncELow (Jean). Songsof Seven. A new and bean-| lustrations. All the landscapes from drawings m e 
tiful edition, with thirty-two illustrations, drawn and| uponthe spot. Elegantly bound, with full gilt one 
engraved expressly for the work. Small quarto, gilt| in box cloth. $6. 


edges. $1.50 |—— Tree calf or antique morocco. $10.00 


-_— Christine. Uniform with “Brushwood” and 
“ Drifting.” | $1.50 


Scorr (Sir Walter). The Lady ofthe Lake. An en- 
tirely new edition, from new plates, with 120 new il- 
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For a short time we offer the Celebrated 
or Desk Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by return mail. 
he Livermore Pocket Pencil—beautiful, neat, and durable. 


STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 


~The Meadville Theological Schoo! 
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» GREAT’ 


The SHORTEST, QUICKEST and 
And all 


nS BEST line to St. Joseph, 
points in Iowa, Atchison, Topeka, Denit- 
Nebraska, Missou meric ae son, Dallas, Gal- 
s&s, New Mexico, Arizona, Mon: = | 


tana and Texas. 


This Route has no superior for Albert | 
~ Lea, Minneapolis and St. Paul. | 
c Nationally reputed as 

being the Great 


W conceded to 
st equipped 
Raf quipp 


in the World for 
all classes of travel. 


All connections made 
In Union 


O 


Through «> 
Tickets via this 4 


Celebrated Line fo 
fale at all offices in 
the U.s. and 
Canada, 


Try it, 
and you will 
find traveling a 
luxury, instead 
of a dis- 
comfort, 


about Rates of 
Fare, Sleeping Cars, 

etc., cheerfully g 
ui POTTER. 
Gen. Pass. Agt., 


Chicago. IN. Chicago, JI. 


PERCEVAL LOWELL, | 
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Livermore Pens for 
Every Pen warranted. 


The Livermore New Stylog 
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raphic Pen. 


$1.75 each, (former price $3.00). Gold 


Price only 50 cents. 


MRS. JAMES, P WALKER’S 
Home and Day School for You 


Jamaica Pl 


Will reopen Wednesday, Sept. 20, 1882. E Schoolhouse, Centre, corner 
Orchard street. Home, Elm street, corner Walker street. Post-office 
address, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


adies and Children, 
Seaton), Sinem, 
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avo & North-Western R’y 


Is the OLDEST |! BEST CONSTRUCTED! BEST | 


EQUIPPED |! and hence the 


LEADING RAILWAY 


OF THE WEST AND NORTHWEST! 


[t is the short and best route between Chicago and all | 


points in 
Northern Illinois, Iowa, Dakota, Wyoming, 


Nebraska, California, Oregon, Arizona, Utah | 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for | 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 
| 


DENVER, LEADVILLE. 


SALT LAKE, SAN FRANOISOO, 


DEADWOOD, SIOUX CITY, 
Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, and all 
Points in the Territories and the West. Also 
for Milwaukee,Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboy- 
gan, Marquette, Fond du Lac, Watertown, 
Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St. Paul, Min- 


neapolis, Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, | 


Dr. J. W. Wassall, 


Winona, LaCrosse, Owatonna, and all points 
in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the 
Northwest. 

At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago & North- 
Western and the U. P. R’ys depart from and arrive at 


the same Union Depot. 


At Chicago close connections are made with the Lake 
Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft Wayne 
and Pennsylvania, and Chicago & Grand Trunk R’ys, 
and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 

Close connection made at Junction Points. 

It is the ONLY LINE running 


IMPERIAL PALACE DINING CARS 
WEST OR NORTHWEST OF CHICACO. 
Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 


Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you tickets via this 
road. Examine them, and refuse to buy if they do not 


read over the Chicago and North-Western Railway. 
If you wish the Best Traveling Accommodations, ey 


will buy your tickets by this route, 44> AND W 
TAKE. NONE OTHER. ae 
All Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this line. 


J.D,.LAYN G. W. B. STENNETT. 
Gen. Sup’t Gen. Agent, Pass. Chicago. 
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| HENEY L. REXFORD. 


Mes. THROO?’S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


‘om AND DAY SCHOOL 


— FOR— 


Young Ladies. 


Pupils fitted for Harvard Examinations. Circulars 
Sent on application to Mrs. E. S. THROOP, s: High 
Street, Portland, Me. 


DAYID K. PRENTICE 


REXFORD & PRENTICE, 


Lawyers, 
89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 


CHICACO. 


Collections made in all parts United States and Cana= 


da. Reference, National Bank of 


Illinois, Chicago. 
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103 STATE STREET, 


ROOM 2 
Take Elevator. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FOR SALE BY THE 


Colegrove Book Company. 


The following are a few of the new books we have just received. We aim to keep constantly on 
hand all the leading publications, and can supply at short notice any book not out of print. Correspondence 
solicited and all orders PROMPTLY FILLED. We make a specialty of choice and rare books. 


Our facilities for supplying Sunday School Libraries were never greater than they are this fall. Public 
Libraries and also Reading Rooms will be supplied on the most liberal terms. 


All readers of Unity will find it for their advantage to send us their orders for Books whether for 
public or private use. 


It would gratify us if this notice could be placed in the hands of those book buyers throughout the 
West who may not be regular subscribers to our paper. Will not our friends aid us in giving this as wide 
circulation as possible. Very Truly, 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK Co.. 
40 Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. By | SERMONS IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH. By Henry. 
George H. Morris, Ph. D. Price, $1.25. | Ward Beecher. From verbatim reports by T. J. 


: , Ellinwood, Sept., 1873, to March, 1874. Price, $1.50. 
CAMPS IN THE ROCKIES. Being a narrative of : ' ; 
Life on the Frontier and Sport in the Rocky ANN. By Constance Fennimore Woolson. One of 


Mountains, with an account of the Cattle the most powerful novels of the time. One is 


Ranches of the West. By Wm. Baillie Graham. constantly reminded of George Eliot in reading © 
Price, $1.75. this book. 
NATURAL RELIGION. By the author of “Ecce A HAPPY BOY. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. Trans- 
Homo.” $1.25. . lated by Anderson. This is probably the best 
of Bjornson’s stories of peasant life. In it the 
A TIGHT SQUEEZE; or, The Adventures of a Gen- author has succeeded in drawing the characters 
tleman who, on a wager of $10,000, undertook to with remarkable distinctness, while his profound 
go from New York to New Orleans in three psychological insight, his perfectly artless sim- 
weeks, without money, as a professional tramp. plicity of style, and his thorough sympathy with 
‘Price, $1.00. the heroand his surroundings, are nowhere more 


apparent. “This view is sustained,” says Mr. 
Anderson, “ by the great popularity of ‘ A Happy 
Boy’ throughout Scandinavia.” Price, $1.00. 


LIFE OF GEN. GARIBALDI. Translated from 
his private papers, with the history of his splen- 
did exploits in Rome, Lombardy, Sicily and Na- 


ples to the present time. By Theodore Dwight. | MOODS. A Novel. By Louisa M. Alcott. Price, 
$1.00. | $1.50. 
JUVENILES. 

FAIRY TALES. By Hans Christian Anderson; il- | trations by Jessie Curtis. Extra cloth binding 
lustrated by ten full page pictures, in color, after | very elegant die in colors and gold. Large 12mo. 
the original drawings, by E. V.B. Published by | Price, $1.50. 

Scribner & Welford. Net price, $1.60. OUR LITTLE ONE AT HOME AND IN SCHOOL. 

LITTLE WOMEN... Illustrated. Every one who ~ With 350 illustrations, from original designs by 
has seen Little Women, without illustrations, will | the best American artists. 
desire a copy of this beautiful book; illustrated | BABYLAND FOR 1882. Price, 75 cents. 
and beautifully bound in cloth, with gilt edges, 


WIDE AWAKE. Pleasure book ; popular edition. 


Eyles, 95.20. Price, 75 cents 
FROM MAY TO CHRISTMAS AT THORNHILL. 
By Mrs. D. P. Sanford, author of Pursy Tipton’s |" MRS.SOLOMON SMITH LOOKING ON. By Pansy, 
Family, The Captain’s Children, ete. A beautiful Price, $1.50. 
quarto of over two hundred pages, beautifully STORIES ABOUT DOGS. By Mrs. Surr, with illus- 
bound and illustrated. Price, $2.00. trations by Harrison Weir. A beautiful book 
FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AND HOW THEY bound in cloth. Quarto. Large type. Price, 
GREW. By Margaret Sidney. Thirty-six illus- $1.50. 


ALIBERAL DISCOUNT WILL BE MADE FROM TEESE PRICES. 


